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“Going Along.” Verona “la Degna.” 

T will not do to quit 
the Piazza dei Signori, 
where we left our read- 
ers, without a word er 
two about the Council 
Hall, attributed to Fra 
Giocondo, architect and 
scholar, and the grand 

7}/%.. campanile on the oppo- 

site side of the Piazza. 

The Council Hall is 

ee Early Cinque-cento, so 

to speak, in style, re- 
markable for a large 
amount of elegant sculp- 
ture; statues of men 

i belonging to Verona, 

such as Cornelius Nepos 

(hated of school-boys), 

and the poet Catullus; 

an Annunciation in 
bronze by Giovanni 

Campagna, and deli- 

cately designed ara- 

basques. The whole is 
in a very bad state of 
repair. 

Fra Giocondo was a 
native of the city, but 
his skill was known out 
of it. He was called to 
Paris by Louis XII, 
where he built the 
Bridge of Notre Dame. 

ae At Treviso he erected 

fortifications : and in Venice was one who gave a 

design for the Rialto. In Rome he acted with 

Raffaelle and San Gallo as architect of St. Peter’s : 

and in that city died. 

We called the campanile grand, and though it 
is little more than a square stack of brickwork 
running up to a height called nearly 300 feet, 
including a belfry story, this is the right word for 
it, It strengthens one’s soul to look at it. 
Numerous putlog holes left unstopped give variety 
to the surfaces, 

Close by is the most strikingly picturesque spot 
in Verona,—one of the most striking in all the 
north of Italy,—the Piazza delle Erbe; in other 
words, the vegetable market. This is the open 
space with which, in imitation of the Forum in 
Rome, Verona, like many other cities in Italy, 
provided herself during the Middle Ages for public 
ceremonies and assemblages of the people. The 
buildings surrounding it are of different periods , 
some of them were originally decorated in fresco, 
which has at last failed. Near the market cross, the 
germ of the Westminster Crimean Monument and 
of some others, is a small open tribune, on the 
tite, says Gally Knight, of an older building to 
which in republican days the newly-elected Capi- 
tano del Popolo was led, and there he addressed 
the people. There is a fountain, too, and a 
monolithic pillar of a single block of Verona 
marble, put up by one lion (Michael Leo), 1524, 
to bear another lion, that of St. Mark; Verona 
being then subject to Venice. When we first 
passed through the Piazza it was filled with 
Austrian soldiers moving about amongst piles of 
melons and other edibles, and making their pur- 
chases; none of the inhabitants being at the time 
observable, 

One of the buildings at the side was erected as 
an Exchange, in 1301, by Albert Scaliger; and 
other members of the family built the campanile 





on the same side of the Piazza, a little lower 
down. 

The tombs of these Scaligers, or Della 
Scalas, known to all who know anything of art 
or history, will be found at a very short distance 
off, a wonderful group, but grimy and poorly 
cared for. They are of marble, but give little 
indication of so rich a material. Minute descrip- 
tion is unnecessary, and would fail to convey a 
clear idea without sketches. The chief are three 
in number, and are in memory of Can Francis della 
Scala, Can Grande (or, as the inscription calls him, 
Dux Canis Maximus de la Scala), who died 1329; 
Mastino II., who died 1351; and Can Signorio, 
a brilliant bad man, who died 1375, and was the 
last prince of the dynasty that had ruled in 
Verona for 114 years. An altar-tomb, supported 
on pillars, and surmounted by a canopy, with an 
equestrian statue on the top, and other sculptured 
decorations, would serve as a general description 
of each; but they vary considerably in detail and 
the extent of the appliances, That of Mastino IL, 
which may have inspired the design for the 
National Memorial of our Albert the Good, about 
to be erected in Hyde Park, is the most satisfac- 
tory, and the tomb of Can Signorio with statues 
and tabernacles on carved piers around it, is the 
most elaborate. The inscription on this last 
gives the name of the artist as thus,—“ Hoc opus 
Secit et sculpsit Boninus de Campiliono Medio- 
lanensis Diocesis.” The ironwork enclosure con- 
sists of small open quatrefovils, with the scala or 
ladder in the centre of each, an armorial 
bearing seen in various other parts of the monu- 
ments. The quatrefoils are tied together at each 
foil by an ornamental ring, loose, so that every 
panel, secured to pillars at the sides, is rather a 
suspended metal net than a rigid grille. These 
most remarkable monuments, invaluable dated 
examples of the condition of the arts in Italy in 
the fourteenth century, have been described as a 
mixture in style of the Pointed and the Roman- 
esque. They might be more properly spoken of, 
especially that of Can Signorio, as a mixture of 
the Pointed style with that of the then coming 
Renaissance. Strangely huddled together close 
to the “Ancient Church of Our Lady,” they are 
much neglected, and call for the reverential care 
of the municipal authorities. These should con- 
sider themselves trustees for the whole world of 
art, and ought to perform their duty rigorously. 
Even in a pounds, shillings, and pence point of 
view, the Veronese will find their account in pre- 
serving the attractions of their wonderful city. 

In order to get some idea of all these attrac- 
tions at once and decide where to run to next, 
visit the Giusti Gardens, from the highest part 
of which, ascended to by a staircase and inclined 
planes, a splendid view of the city, with its 
churches, Roman theatre,—little of it remain- 
ing,—Palazzi by San Micheli, the winding river 
enclosing the greater part of the city, its 
barracks, forts, and walls, is obtainable. The 
gardens themselves, full of flowers and plea- 
sant memories, have an ancient aspect, and are 
especially noticeable for cypresses, one of which is 
nearly 130 feet in height. The campanile of San 
Zenone comes beautifully into view, and thither, 
though quite at the opposite side of the city, we 
repair. This is avery noble twelfth-century church, 
without transepts, on the site of an earlier work, 
and is full of interesting morsels;—one of the 
earliest wheel-of-fortune windows, executed by one 
Briolotus ; a remarkable sculptured portal, the 
pillars resting as usual on the back of animals; 
very early metal doors, curious carvings, frescoed 
walls, and a few other pictures, especially one at the 
extreme east end by Mantegna, which is a supe- 
rior work to his “Triumph of Julius Cesar,” at 
Hampton Court. Mantegna, it may be remem- 
bered, was the brother-in-law of Giovanni Bellini, 
and one of the first painters who practised the art 
of engraving. He died in 1506, in his seventy- 
sixth year, and was buried in Mantua. Ariosto, 





in a commemorative stanza, quoted by Mrs. 








Jameson, places the name of Andrea Mantegna 
between those of Leonardo da Vinci and Giovanni 
Bellini, and not without reason. 

San Zenone is descended into by eleven steps ; 
and there is a rise of thirteen steps up to the 
choir (rebuilt in the fifteenth century), and three 
steps more to the high altar. There is a very 
large crypt below the choir of an earlier character ; 
piers to support the upper church are built in it 
irregularly. An eleventh-century tomb is seen 
here serving as an altar. 

The walis of the church show alternate courses 
of brick and stone. The remarkable Tazza at the 
western entrance on the north side, formed out of 
one block of red porphyry, supported on another, 
is about 9 feet in diameter (not 13 feet 4 inches, 
Ob, my Murray !), and 1 foot 9 inches in thick- 
ness. 

The font, proper, is a Corinthian capital re- 
versed. We could fill a page with details, but 
will content ourselves with saying that there are 
some wretched brackets for lamps, aud that the 
interior is ia other respects horridly disfigured 
by modern messing. The roof is painted, not 
adorned, with the Austrian colours, The building 
is ill cared for. 

The campanile near the church is of the twelfth 
century. The cloister has brick arches on coupled 
columns of Verona marble, one set in front of the 
other, and is very elegant. Mr. Street has given 
some sketches from it in his book on “ Brick and 
Marble in the Middle Ages.” Let us add, as 
cognate, that many old houses in Verona, the 
back parts of some and others altogether in out-of- 
the-way places, give interesting examples of the 
artistic use of brick, often mixed with stone, and 
have had some share in leading to the use of 
coloured materials of the kind amongst us. 
Vari-coloured materials alone, however, externally, 
must not bé trusted to in London. The smoke 
of the atmesphere soon brings all to one colour, 
and then if. the forms be bad, or there be none, 
the result is ‘necessarily unsatisfactory. 

Attached to the church of San Bernardino is 
the Pellegrini Chapel, to which the admirers of 
San Micheli point proudly as one of the remark- 
able works ¢f that architect. 

San Micheli was born in Verona, in 1484, and 
lived until1549. He quitted his native place when 
sixteen years of age to study art amongst the 
ruins of Rone. Military construction had much 
of his time, and to him is due a new system of 
fortification. Several Italian towns, including 
Verona, show his works of this kind as well as of 
civil architecture. One of his earliest buildings 
in his own town was this Pellegrini Chapel, the 
lower part of which is remarkably elegant. The 
fact that it ‘vas not fiaished under his own direc- 
tion may acount for the circumstance that the 
balustrade cver the first Order is ugly, and the 
whole of the upper story less satisfactory than the 
lower. Frieads had more than once heard him 
grieve that he was not rich enough to buy this 
chapel to prevent the owner from marring his 
design. It is circular on plan, with a Corinthian 
Order. Pediments in the interspaces follow the 
circular face. The mouldings and details of the 
pilasters exhibit great refinement. The material 
is of that fine, hard stone which has been called 
Bronzino, beyause in being worked it emits sounds 
like bronze. } A capital material it is. 

To give {an Micheli proper credit for his 
palatial residgnces, of which there are several in 
Verona, the date at which they were erected must 
be remember?d. He was a precursor. The details 
in parts are celicate and admirable, but are coarse 
in others. Th® balustrades are over large and badly 
profiled, so tliat, after all, he may have designed 
the one in the Pellegrini Chapel. The Palazza 
Bevilaqua, one of the best of his designs here, is 
in a miserable condition, So tooare other of the 
palaces. Venice owes to him, amongst other 
works, the Cornaro Palace and the Grimani Palace. 
He must have been well helped, as indeed we 
know he was, to get through the amount of work 
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that bears his name. Vasari shows him to have 
been a generous, simple, loveable character,—a 
man with a heart as well as a head. 

However, we must be going along. The Cathe- 
dral deserves a more complete investigation than 
it has had. Without doubt, much of the building 
belongs to the first half of the twelfth century, 
but portions of it are earlier. 

The western porch in two stories, the columns 
of the lower resting on sculptured animals, dis- 
plays a large amount of carving, and includes 
rude statues of the Paladins Roland and Oliver, 
introduced perhaps, as Gally Knight suggests, 
with reference to the traditionary connexion of 
Charlemagne with the church previously on the 
site. The arms and costume of these figures, we 
may suppose, from quotations by Maffei and 
others, may have been sculptured from the descrip- 
tion given by Livy of the Samnite warriors. 
Roland, or Orlando, is the better known of these 
celebrated warriors and gentlemen, the friends 
of Charlemagne. Every musical young lady knows 
of “ Ro-land the brave” and the fight at Ronces- 
valle; every lover of old literature has read the 
“Chanson of Roland,” and every ordinary reader 
the “Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto. Roland’s 
celebrated sword, seen on the statue to which we 
are referring, is still preserved (or one that repre- 
sents it) at Rocamadour, in France. He perished 
in the year 778, and we still talk of giving “a 
Roland for an Oliver.” 

The exterior of the cathedral and other build- 
ings, exhibiting materials of varied colour, stone 
and marbles, on which time and the weather have 
acted differently, presents a somewhat patchy 
appearance. 

There are two or three noticeable pictures in 
the cathedral, especially an Assumption, by 
Titian; the Madonna very fine. This painting is 
unfortunately dirty and spoilt. It would have 
been better cared for if it had been retained in 
Paris, where it once went under the inspiration 
of Napoleon. 

In the Chapel of St. Agatha, part of the cathe- 
dral, there is some good Cinque-cento work, in the 
shape of sculptured pilasters. In the pattern of 
the marble pavement of the cathedral, a crescent 
constantly occurs, but no one on the spot could 
give any reason for its introduction. Moving 
through the world the rareness with which they 
of whom a question is asked can give the right 
reply, has led before now to the hasty assertion, 
that “no one knows anything.” Yet after all, 
“no one knows nothing,” is a safer belief. The 
field of knowledge,—the field of life,—is so wide, 
the roads are so numerous, that many may be 
on them, yet unable to give other travellers the 
precise information required. It is scarcely too 
much to assert that every one knows something 
the inquirer does not, and is in some particular 
his superior. Let us approach every human being, 
therefore, with a certain amount of respect. 

In the Church of St. Athanasia, as in the 
Cathedral, there is some good work of the Cinque- 
cento period, especially a fine altar-piece, on the 
north aisle of the nave, with a sculptured figure, 
between columns. The church itself belongs 
mainly to the thirteenth century, and is the best 
specimen of Gothic art in the city,—a noble 
interior indeed. The aisles are very narrow, the 
nave very wide. The walls have been painted 
throughout, and there are many independent 
pictures besides. The painting of the ceiling is 
somewhat coarse. The font, carved in 1591, is 
borne by the figure of a patched beggar. The 
main columns and capitals of the church are 
handsome; but the whole has been messed in 
modern times. The Pellegrini Chapel here is 
adorned with a number of terra-cotta bas-reliefs, 
which, as seen through the grille, seem to want 
simplicity. In another chapel— Chapel of the 
Rosary—by San Micheli, there is a portrait of 
that Mastino II. della Scala, whose monument 
we have mentioned. The pavement of the church 
is beautiful. The west front, with the exception 





of the marble porch, remains in brickwork only, 
waiting its casing of marble—and it will have to 
wait long. 

There is a charming canopied monument in the 
piazza near the church, on corbels, over a door- 
way, as the manner was, in memory of one 
William of Castel Baldo, who was a friend of the 
Scaligers, and aided in the building of the 
Church. 

San Fermo Maggiore is full of interest and 
story, with some good monuments, and an elegant 
Gothic canopy over the pulpit. The roof lined 
with wood, and having visible tie-rods and king- 
bolts, presents an odd pyramidising outline of 
small curves and squares, in style Chinese rather 
than anything else. The crypt may be of the 
eleventh century. 

The choir of the Church of Santa Maria in 
Organo (the facade by San Micheli) contains much 
inlaid wood-work by Fra Giovanni, of Verona, 
executed at the close of the fifteenth century. 
The Italians excelled in this application of mar- 
quetry (Tarsiatura) to the decoration of furniture. 
Fra Giovanni, of Verona, and Fra Raffaelle, of 
Brescia, are amongst the most noted workers in it. 
Giuliano da Maiano flourished a little earlier than 
these. From “fair Verona,” however, we must 
haste away. We could with pleasure write about 
it through another chapter, but must content our- 
selves with a dozen lines. Many of the churches, 
we should have said, are filled with soldiers; in 
several of the palaces live the officers, self-invited. 
In fact, in Verona there are soldiers everywhere. 
No wonder, then, that in leaving this city the last 
thing we saw was the last of a soldier. The pro- 
cession issued from the Porta Nuova, through 
which we had just before passed on the road to 
the railway for Venice. The black pall that 
covered the coffin bad a large yellow cross upon it; 
the soldiers following the bier wore each a sprig 
of, probably, the “mournful cypress” in his cap. 
There were mufiled drums; but no other music as 
with us; and, when the procession had advanced 
a hundred yards from the gate, it halted. The 
soldiers marched back again, and the bier, 
nearly unattended, was carried slowly away into 
the distant landscape ! 

And so, Farewell Verona. 








PROFESSOR DONALDSON ON THE POSI- 
TION OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


To maintain the high standard of English art 
and science at a time when all the other branches 
of practical knowledge are cultivated with a zeal 
rich in fruits of the past, rich in hopes for the 
future, is now the great aim of the profession. 
But that which strikes the mind, as one contem- 
plates the present condition of architecture, is 
the remarkable phenomenon of the number of 
intelligent and gifted architects who now stand 
as men of mark before the world, and the fine 
edifices which British genius has produced all over 
the United Kingdom, contrasted with the low and 
apparently neglected state of architectural educa- 
tion up to the present time. And when I say 
architectural education, I mean the absence of any 
recognized and adopted system. Here the student 
is left to his own sympathies, his own inspirations, 
the suggestions of his own zeal more or less active, 
and to his unguided experience casually gained in 
the office of his master, where he can become 
familiar only with the taste and science of the 
works there carried out. We do not possess the 
professional recognized ateliers of the professor, 
as in France, where gratuitous courses of lectures, 
also periodical prizes and grand competitions in 
the schools, and the stimulating intercourse with 
well-known associates, and the pride of the school, 
keep up the spiritual earnestness of the student 
to a high-wrought pitch of excitement, and nerve 
him to energetic efforts for eminence and success. 
On the other hand, we have to congratulate our- 
selves that we have no Governmental rigid routine 
scheme, as in Germany, binding down the taste 
and study of the youth to one formal line and 
process of artistic thought. Still I say, though 





* At the request of members of the governing body of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, we publish the 
greater part of the president’s opening address, on 
Monday, the 2nd instant. 





ee 
many of these sources of encouragement and jp. 
struction are not available for our young aspirants, 
yet our profession has produced men of the high. 
est merit, who have entered upon the arena of 
European competition with the greatest honour, 
and carried off the noblest prizes even on foreign 

round, 

' It must be allowed, therefore, that the student 
has had hitherto to labour under great disad. 
vantages, which at length became intolerable, and 
after many strivings the wants of the younger 
followers of our art forced themselves upon our 
attention. The Institute consequently matured a 
broad scheme of competitive examinations, which 
points out the branches of knowledge to be studied, 
and the extent to which they must be acquired, in 
order to gain distinction. And thus the contest 
of life is carried on, and the benefits are not 
merely resulting to the individual, but are diffused 
throughout the whole mass. The success of one 
fires the ambition, stimulates the ardour, and ex. 
cites the hopes of his fellows. He struggles on 
and studies, and perfects also his mastery of 
drawing. He loses no opportunity of improve. 
ment ; observes, records, and thus strengthens his 
mind with materials for the future life of action, 
The sluggard becomes ashamed, and is aroused 
from his torpor: the indolent throws off his indif- 
ference ; even the weaker in intellectual power 
feels that his capabilities will be improved, 
strength given to the mind, facility afforded to his 
manipulations ; that there is a field open to him, 
and that painstaking and laborious pertinacity, 
honest industrious hard work, may find its reward, 
though not so high, perhaps, as that of lofty 
genius, but still a useful, honourable, remunera- 
tive position. The high prizes in all callings are 
only for the few. We see that in the church, in 
law, and in medicine. But there are, neverthe- 
less, notable rewards for those who fill up the 
intermediate grades of necessary usefulness in the 
great scheme of social life. These examinations 
are also useful as affording the young man a true 
index of his powers and of his weakness. If he 
fail, he knows in what department he must work 
on to acquire the knowledge in which he is-defi- 
cient. It is better that he should ascertain where 
his weakness lies thus early, than that he should 
be taught it by a disastrous failure in professional 
practice. 

Thus the pupil with a purposeless and vague 
scheme of study in his mind has been taught a 
useful lesson, and learns that positive well-grounded 
methodical knowledge is superior to dreamy idea- 
lities of an unstable mind ;—that the sooner he 
puts off his indolent habit of thought the better; 
and the earlier he begins to methodize his mode 
of study, and seek a higher standard of attain- 
ment, the sooner will he gather the fruit, and the 
riper that fruit will be. He will find that it 1s 
of no use to defer setting to work: the result of 
this preliminary contest with his fellows will but 
foreshadow the results of after-life competition. 
If in the one he fails and amends not, in the other 
he will be sure to be as far behind, with conse- 
quences still more serious. Even in my own classes 
at University College, I can at once distinguish 
the hopeful student of future years. The earnest 
attention he bestows on the subject, the eagerness 
with which he takes into his mind every atom of 
useful information, and notes them down in his 
memoranda, the accuracy and care with which he 
keeps his note-book, and the fulness and variety 
with which he enriches and illustrates the reports 
of the lectures, which I occasionally require of my 
class during the session: all these indications 
prove to me that such-and-such will carry off the 
prizes and higher certificates of the academic year, 
and I feel assured that they will afterwards gain 
the great prizes of professional life. es 

And thus must it be in these competitive exa- 
minations established by this Institute. It is ® 
generous emulation in which each seeks to rise 
higher than his fellows, not by striking down his 
rival, but, by more practised and skilled attain- 
ment, to reach an excelsior height. . 

The examination papers show the progressive 
steps, from the earliest elements of knowledge hd 
to the higher ranges of creative thought. In the 
execution of buildings the artisan possesses, a8 
the basis of his knowledge, the plumb-line 
ascertain the perpendicular or vertical, and tu : 
of water to decide the level line, and —— 
which elementary data it *vould be hardly le 
for the practical man to move one step. But i . 
upon these simple tools, resulting frora the — 
law of gravitation, that is built up she — . 
construction, which renders the Pyramids in the 
vast extent true to that great law of the — 
and which gives to the Parthenon its ss 
and to the magic productions of the Middle Ag 
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that equilibration of vaulting which suspends 
masses in mid-air with the slightest aid of solid 
support. Science and laborious study can alone 
teach this, for the results are not fortuitous, but 
proceed from the deepest theories and the largest 
experience. The student, far from being dis- 
couraged, should be encouraged by the fact; for 
one step leads easily to another, and the energy 
which can rise up the first round, can as easily 
surmount the other rounds of the ladder of fame, 
and each succeeding one will be the easier con- 
quered, and the greater pleasure experienced in 
the pursuit as success confirms hope and practice 
increases strength, 

We trust, therefore, in January next, to see 
our young friends come forward to these examima- 
tions with as much zeal as at the last, and in un- 
diminished numbers. Then will the profession 
raise each year its standard of proficiency, and 
achieve new triumphs in the monuments which 
will be erected ; until in taste and skill they will 
not only equal but excel the works of Greece and 
Rome and of the Middle Ages, which have hitherto 
borne the palm of unrivalled excellence. 

I have to notice another point connected with 
the education of the young architect ;—which is the 
short time in which parents and guardians ima- 
gine that a youth may be qualified to start on his 
professional career. I have been asked by some 
if three years would be too much; and I know 
cases where a four years’ apprenticeship was con- 
sidered a species of interminable bondage. There 
cannot be a doubt that to revive the term of for- 
mer times, of seven years’ clerkship in the office, 
would be a sacrifice of much precious time; but 
when we look at the papers of our competitive 
examinations, the term that may be usefully 
passed in the builder’s workshop and with the 
practical measurer, and the thorough routine of 
practice to be acquired in an architect’s office, we 
cannot doubt that six or even seven years may be 
usefully and agreeably spent by the youth who 
desires to be an earnest, thorough, well-grounded 
practitioner, and to enter upon the real battle of 
life armed at aJl points, and capable of under- 
taking any responsibility. 

In speaking of the professional career I must 
venture to urge the importance of young men ac- 
quiring the business qualifications of practical 
life, as being essential to their satisfactorily rea- 
lizing all the fruits of the more intellectual 
departments of their pursuit. And I do not mean 
to say that the most qualified are always and 
necessarily the most successful, or even when suc- 
cessful, carry off the crown without a thorn to re- 
mind them of the instability of all human enjoy- 
ments. There is so much of business mixed up 
with the artistic portion of our profession, that 
often does patronage or chance, and even the very 
incompetency of committees or patrons, or cun- 
ning, win the premium from the more deserving. 
The very tendency, as in the other professions, to 
throw everything, good or bad, great or little into 
the hands of a very few who may stand at the 
top of the tree, prevents that fair distribution of 
employment which would foster rising talent and 
reward other meritorious members. Again, the 
want of a distribution of patronage by the Govern- 
ment in the many works they have to execute, pre- 
vents that fair encouragement to those who, after 
many years of wearisome toil, may have carried off 
the highest prizes of our schools, and spent a little 
fortune in foreign travel, and then starting into 
practice find all their fair claims to notice dis- 
regarded and themselves unheeded, as though 
they had no claims to distinction and deserved not 
the slightest token in recognition of their studies, 
their sacrifices, and their merits. In fact, the 
Government very properly expect to employ men 
of the very highest talent, and yet make no effort, 
contribute nothing, to place the means of instruc- 
tion, improvement, and subsequent encouragement 
Within the reach of the earnest aspirant. But 
there is the like realization of bitterness even to 
those who have carried out the noblest works, and 
stand the objects of envy and admiration to the 
unthinking. Of such three striking instances 
occur to my own mind. The committee for the 
building of the International Exhibition of 1851 
consisted, as you know, of six members—three 
engineers and three architects : of the six “ quorum 
minma pars fui” I am the only survivor. To 
three of these, my colleagues, I allude,—Isambard 
Bronel, Robert Stephenson, and Sir Charles Barry; 


_ and all will allow that they were fit representatives 


a mental qualities in their several pur- 
8. 

Brunel—brilliant, quick, full of resources, im- 
Passioned 3—Stephenson—solid, thoughtful, calm, 
_ deliberative ;—Barry—profoundly acquainted 
with his art, master of various styles, a sound 


thinker, and rich in imagination ;—all of them at 
the top of their profession, and having had to 
execute critical works of the highest class, 

When the first section of the Great Western 
Railway was opened to Slough, the success of the 
continuous bearing system of sleepers seemed a 
triumph of Brunel’s sagacity. He had accom- 
plished a great reform and established a new 
theory; and one might have imagined that the 
moment when he received the congratulations of a 
numerous assembly of scientific men would have 
been the happiest, proudest of his life. But I 
recall well the words as they fell from his lips, 
when with somewhat of a depressed tone he 
acknowledged the compliment paid him, and said, 
“* However fair all might seem, and however 
prosperous the experiment that day had proved, 
there still remained much of care and anxiety and 
responsibility and doubt, ere he could realize to 
himself that he had indeed succeeded.” 

When the last tube of the Menai Bridge was to 

be raised, Stephenson invited his colleagues down 
to witness the operation. Barry and myself alone 
could avail ourselves of the opportunity, and we 
saw the marvellous combination of simple expe- 
dients, by which the huge mass was floated down 
to its position between the piers, and the rapidity 
with which the enormous weight was raised some 
tens of feet, and without the slightest pause, or 
irregularity, or disorder, lodged in its permanent 
resting-place. On this occasion we heard him 
declare in reply to the felicitations of a large com- 
pany, that not all the triumph which attended 
this great work, and the new solution of the 
difficult problem of a rigid roadway at such a 
height, and carried across such a stream so as to 
allow the largest vessel to pass with all its sails set 
beneath it, could repay the anxieties he had gone 
through, the friendships compromised, and the un- 
worthy motives attributed. And were another 
work of like magnitude offered to him with such 
consequences, he would not for worlds under- 
take it! 
We all know how our sympathies were excited 
by the ordeal of twenty years through which Sir 
Charles Barry had to pass for the completion of 
the Houses of Parliament. At the first an un- 
worthy attack from certain competitors, com- 
mittees of the Commons, committees of the Lords, 
a succession of Chief Commissioners not always 
favourable, an extravagant system of warming 
and ventilating thrust upon him at a cost of 
80,0007. to the nation, and even the creation of 
his own prolific genius attributed to another 
eminent in the art, but who was too generous to 
allow such a misstatement without the directest 
denial; and then again the parsimony of the 
Treasury abstracting from the man of genius his 
fair professional reward ;—all these harassed and 
embittered the life of our friend, and deprived 
him of the unclouded joy he ought to have felt 
in having executed the most important building 
of modern times, and in having endowed the 
metropolis with one of its noblest features. 

Such may be lessons to every one, and I recall 
them not to depress, but to strengthen all under 
the greatest difficulties ; and to show that, what- 
ever the struggles they may encounter, whatever 
unjust aspersion they may have to endure, it is 
but the common fate of genius and success; and 
that after all the only best reward is the con- 
sciousness of having done one’s duty, and not the 
smiles or favours of a fickle admiration. So true 
is the wise observation of Guizot at the conclusion 
of his “ Life of Washington,” “That success even 
does not efface the sad impressions to which the 
combat of active life gives rise; and the fatigue 
contracted in this arena is prolonged even in the 
calm retirement of repose.” 

Passing to the subject of the nature and quality 
of our professional publications, I think it must 
be acknowledged, that the architectural illus- 
trated works of late years, with the exception 
of Mr. Cockerell’s last volume, and some other 
works, have not maintained the high standard 
which was generally prevalent some years ago. 
Where it is the intention of the author to publish 
transcripts of his own sketches, and not seriously 
and elaborately worked out drawings, lithography 
is undoubtedly the best imitation of the crisp, 
sparkling, and off-hand pencilling of the artist. 
But wherever the graver is used, it should be with 
the delicacy, refinement, and finish which distin- 
guish Stuart’s “ Athens,” the volumes of the 
Dilettanti Society, or the works of Britton, Pugin, 
Blore, and such standard authorities. The loose, 
seratchy, and guesswork execution of some pro- 
ductions does not worthily represent the art. The 
French, on the contrary, and the Germans, execute 
their engravings more elaborately and carefully, 
and with a higher finish. At this time there are 


two works publishing by Mons. Daly, at Paris; 
and there js one in London, professing to give 
practical examples of constructive architecture, 
and they ajlow of a comparison on this subject. 
The English work is a compilation of examples 
without selqction. Details are given of cornices, 
mouldings, and other details, possessing no special 
beauty or grace, and taken apparently from the 
ordinary vqlume of Gibbs, of the last century. 
They are drawn to an enormous scale, as though 
the editor lid not care to take the trouble to 
reduce ther to a manageable size, and many of 
them repulsive from their vulgarity. There may 
be an exces¢ in point of scale, and parts drawn to 
the size of execution often unnecessarily encumber 
such a worl, and render it ponderous. In fact, 
the reader ]had better be referred at once to the 
original wok from which they have been copied. 
Great discrimination is required in works of this 
class: certain elements of selection should be 
observed, a‘degree of merit in point of taste and 
of talent as to the construction. There is no doubt 
that, in mere matters of execution, there may be 
many instarices of most ingenious skill by practical 
mechanics, ;engineers, and others, who lay no 
claim to taste, and whose previous education may 
not have gjialified them to invent combinations 
of form and detail, so as to invest construction 
with the nobility of artistic grace. In instances 
such as these, an editor of such a work would be 
wise to confine himself to the mere portions em- 
bodying the! true value of the example, the scien- 
tific disposition and combination of the parts. 
But to give what is intended for mere ornament, 
but which is in truth mere disfigurement and 
caricature, is to be unjust to the designer and lay 
bare his wesik point. Although the price of such 
a publication to be generally purchaseable should 
be placed at} the lowest remunerative figure, yet 
the executica ought never to be coarse and negli- 
gent ; nor should there be neglect either in the 
selection or! arrangement of the details. Nor 
ought it to be a reproach, that many of the finest 
and most ihteresting and instructive works of 
recent time are absent, as though mediocre prac- 
titioners, anxious to make their names known, 
may have nt but too happy to volunteer illus- 





trations, ang the editor no less ready to accept 
the costless ‘sheets, which might swell his work at 
little expense. 

Mons. Daly’s publications offer a striking con- 
trast to the preceding, though they have some- 
what of a like object. The illustrations of the 
“Revue d’Atchitecture ” are drawn and engraved 
with the utrnost refinement and finish, and show 
an earnest loving treatment of the subjects. And 
I must notice with emphasis the graceful and 
elegant manner in which he has got up the 
“ Architecture Privée, or Domestic Architecture 
of the Nineteenth Century, under Napoleon IIL,” 
being new houses of Paris and the suburbs, con- 
sisting of plans, elevations, and sections, and 
details of doors, windows, staircases, painted 
decorations, chimneys, gardens, &c., the plates all 
executed on steel. The selection is made with 
peculiar care, and I feel that those who are re- 
fined in taste will always require, in such illustra- 
tions, the chaste rendering of such a work as this, 
which can alone worthily illustrate whatever there 
may be of graceful design in the original, and 
which a coarse execution will only debase and dis- 
figure. We might wish less repetition in the 
examples of the same sentiment, taste, and dis- 
tribution, and which becomes toa degree irksome, 
and we may desire more praetical details as to the 
structural combinations; but, in point of execution, 
these volumes are fine instances of care and finish, 
and offer a standard to which it would be de- 
sirable for us not to be inferior. We were the 
first in our “ Stuart’s Athens ” to give the highest 
tone of illustration for architectural works, which 
the French have been eager to equal and 
surpass. 

You will recollect with what careful delibera- 
tion the Institute drew up a scale of charges for 
professional services. It was anticipated that this 
would prove a useful guide, producing uniformity 
of practice on this delicate and important point ; 
and, at the same time that it justified the archi- 
tect in his fair claims, it should prevent an exag- 
gerated charge for remuneration discreditable to 
the general tbody of tke profession. And happily 
many cases lave occurred in which such questions 
have been settled to the satisfaction of parties by 
mere reference tot his scale, and legal intervention 
and misunde'rsta: dings avoided. But I am sorry 
to say that instances have arisen, in my own ex- 
perience, with regard to some practitioners, not 
members of jour body, and imperfectly acquainted 
with its scope and tendency, in which the scale of 








the Institute has been quoted to support un- 
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reasonable demands; and, although worded with 
every care to avoid misinterpretation, it has been 
adduced to justify claims greater than intended 
or justifiable. It is to be remembered by us, that 
this scale was meant not merely for the protection 
of the employed, but also for the protection of the 
employer; and that any attempt to contravene 
that great principle, and to render it a pretext for 
an excessive recompense, will be contrary to the 
spirit of integrity and high honour which should 
distinguish such a body as ours. Wherever called 
upon to give an opinion as to its intent and bear- 
ing, any doubt which may arise should be inter- 
preted in the most liberal manner for the employer, 
since it was our body which drew up the scheme. 
Upon no other ground will this scale of charges be 
entitled to be considered as fair and impartial, or 
referred to as equitable, authoritative, and con- 
elusive upon such questions. 

It is subject for satisfaction to notice, that the 
Metropolitan Board have, with most creditable 
despatch, recently accepted a tender to the 
amount of more than half a million, for the exe- 
cution of the portion of the Thames Embankment 
on the north side from Westminster to Waterloo 
Bridge, and that particulars are preparing for the 
section from the Temple to Blackfriars. It is to 
be assumed that the like movement may take 
place in regard to the south side, and that thus 
our noble river may have its banks faced with a 
continuous line of quays, which will at the same 
time sweep away the mud deposits that poison 
the water and the air, and will give it that aspect 
of majesty suited to the metropolis of a great 
empire. It is gratifying to observe that the 
leading features of these quays will display a 
certain artistic treatment, and will not be like the 
railway bridges which span the Thames in the 
same locality, hideous masses of utilitarian skill. 
We congratulate, also, the public in London and 
Dublin upon their being roused to the considera- 
tion of the frightful erections contemplated by 
railway companies, and of some which even now 
deform certain of our principal thoroughfares and 
threaten others. There has been too much in- 
difference hitherto to the important influence of 
architectural taste on the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of the public. If proposed works em- 
bodied a useful purpose, the consideration of their 
forming decorative objects was regarded as non- 
essential; and we have thus certainly allowed 
many disgraceful disfigurements in the metropolis. 
In France it is the reverse. As in Athens, the 
rude speaker, however eloquent, who sinned in his 
grammar or his quantities, was hooted down ; soin 
Paris public improvements are not tolerated un- 
less treated as public embellishments. The conse- 
quence is, that Paris, under the spirited and en- 
lightened renovations of Napoleon IIT., seconded 
by the sesthetic tendencies of the public mind, has 
become the queen of European capitals. She leaves 
all others at an immeasurable distance by the 
noble disposition of the new thoroughfares, the 
amplitude of the streets and public areas, the 
nobility of the public edifices, and the tasteful 
decoration of the private dwellings. It has be- 
come the fitting and enjoyable residence of a 
highly-refined intelligent people, whose life is not 
wholly absorbed in the cares of business or the 
mere mania of amassing wealth. 

Much of this conduct of ours arises in part 
from the unwillingness of the Government 
authorities to incur responsibility; still more from 
the niggardly parsimony of Parliament to afford 
the requisite funds. Only the other day the Chief 
Commissioner was precluded from entertaining 
the proposal to make the newly-proposed and 
leading street from Blackfriars to the Mansion 
House, 80 feet wide, instead of 70 feet, because he 
felt assured that Parliament would refuse the 
extra amount (some 100,000/.) ;—and this in the 
face of the increasing traffic in the City, and the 
inadequate width of any of its largest thorough- 
fares. My feeling is, that it would be wise in 
Parliament, as being of the highest benefit to the 
empire, if public subventions, as in France, were 
given, in order to promote a spirit of reformation 
in our towns. There are many which, by the tide 
of manufactures and commerce, have from insig- 
nificant villages become emporiums of trade; and, 
however extended in all directions, have retained 
the original narrow high street, and the ways and 
alleys opening thereunto, so as to maintain and 
paralyse additions in the like stinted dimensions, 
They thus still present cramp d tortuous lines of 
communication, without one grand avenue from 
north to south or from east to west, to open up 
the way for the teeming tides of living beings 
who swarm the streets, hustling aud impeding 
each other; or for the carriages, waggons, carts, 
and animals huddled into one mass of dead lock. 


If such contributions were once freely accorded in 
a certain proportion to any municipality, who 
would undertake the task and provide the main 
funds, we should soon find the spirit of improve- 
ment arise, petty local jealousies put to flight, 
higher aims entertained, and hopelessness of im- 
provement superseded by energetic efforts to 
ameliorate and correct, and to accomplish grand 
and useful projects. Oh! fora ten years of the 
liberal and tasteful spirit for improvement which 
now pervades the whole of France, and England 
would accomplish great things. 

There is also required some immediate interfer- 
ence by Parliament for the purpose of securing to 
the labouring classes more fitting dwellings than 
those swept away to make room for the metropo- 
litan railways. There is wanting a greater con- 
sciousness of parental care in the authorities, 
whether the Parliament or the Government, to 
grapple with this difficult question. It is hedged 
in with difficulties : it is no one’s special business : 
it carries with it no profit, and would have only 
the thankless reward which usually attends 
philanthropy. But it is aduty: the health, the 
happiness or misery of tens of thousands is 
involved in it; and it is a crime that, as a principle 
of action no longer to be deferred, the proper 
housing of the working classes lies in abeyance, 
and Parliament is heedless of the sufferings of the 
poor, and of their duty to undertake the remedy. 

Mr. Hansard informs me that the artificial 
stone Committee, appointed in March last, have 
held eight meetings and investigated several pro- 
cesses, and tested by crushing at different dates 
after their manufacture each series of samples. 
These proofs necessarily take considerable time at 
each meeting, and extend over many weeks: this 
has prevented the committee from being ready 
with their report at this the commencement of 
the session. ‘They think it likewise advisable, 
before arriving at any conclusion, to submit several 
of the samples to the exposure of the weather 
during the winter season, and to note the effect, 
if any, of frost after wet, or sudden change of 
temperature upon them. During their investiga- 
tion the Committee have taken the opportunity to 
test the strength of other materials, viz. ;—bricks, 
cements, slate, stones, marble, and woods, the 
comparative results of which they hope, when 
finished, will prove interesting to the Institute. 
Some startling questions present themselves on 
this topic :—How is it that all at once we find out 
that none of our natural stones in common use 
are fit for construction, but liable to rapid decay P 
How is it that it should be assumed to be more 
economical to go through the process of manufac- 
ture, and to transport the object to the work at a 
less cost than the natural stone itself? Why is it 
that the best beds of Bath, the most enduring of 
Portland, such as Sir Christopher Wren used at 
St. Paul’s, cannot be extracted from the quarry 
and conveyed to London at less expense than the 
artificial product? Are we prepared to put up 
with the dingy, opaque, and unartistic effect of the 
artificial stone, when the varied tints and the 
transparent tones give so great a charm to the 
natural material in buildings? Are we sure of 
their permanence ? 

You are aware, gentlemen, that a considerable 
body of admirers of the late Mr. A. Welby 
Pugin, anxious to mark their respect for his 
memory, and for the eminent services he had 
rendered in the revival and just appreciation of 
Medieval art, entered into a subscription and 
raised a sum amounting to about 1,000/. After 
much deliberation and the due consideration of a 
variety of proposals, as to the best manner of 
carrying out this intention, it has been at length 
decided to realise a wish, expressed many years 
ago by Mr. Pugin, to found an endowment out 
ot the annual dividends or proceeds arising from 
this principal sum, and to apply them yearly to 
assist a well-qualified student to travel for not 
less than eight weeks in the United Kingdom of 
England and Ireland, for the purpose of studying 
Medizval architecture in Great Britain, whether 
in ancient or modern buildings ;—no person, who 
has once held the studentship being eligible for 
re-election. In the first year the election is pro- 
posed to be made by four certain members of the 
committee of subscribers and five Fellows of the 
Institute. In subsequent years it will be by a 
committee of nine Fellows of the Institute to be 
named by the council. A declaration of trust is 
proposed to be made, placing the control of the 
said fund under certain regulations in the council 
of the Institute for ever. A draft declaration of 
trust has been prepared by the committee of sub- 
scribers and submitted to the council, and will 
soon be brought before the members for their 





consideration and adoption. * * * 





In conclusion, gentlemen, I would observe, that 
all art isa magic power. It is beyond the ken of 
human cunning. It is an instinct—an innate 
principle of fervid imagination: be its workings 
slow, laborious, like those of a Rousseau or a 
Byron, or glowing and ready like those of g 
Michelangelo or a Vanbrugh, still it is the same 
divine gift: with some it is on the very surface 
with others deeper seated, and only to be realized 
by immense toil. However powerful poetry. 
music, painting, or sculpture may be, as arresting 
the attention, fascinating one’s faculties of thought 
or reason, speaking with a thrill to every emotion 
pleasing, teaching, ennobling; yet architecture, by 
other means and by instruments the most rude, is 
at once more necessary to man, and still more ab. 
sorbs his feelings and his admiration. Out of the 
crudest materials and mis-shapen masses she 
creates pile upon pile—gives them a grace not 
their own—combines them with a skill at which 
the most scientific are lost in wonder. Her monu.- 
ments, under the accumulations of centuries or 
overgrown with creepers and lichens, employ the 
learned to explore their origin and destination. In 
them they discover unthought of secrets of past 
times—graces in their proportions, beauty in their 
ornaments, and hidden art in their paintings, 
They may reveal a nation long since forgotten or 
before known only by name. Architecture en- 
riches the desert, as at Palmyra, with vistas of 
continuous colonnades and splendid palaces, and 
offers a halting-place of safety to the weary tra- 
veller, security to the wealth of commerce. On 
the bare rock she raises piles of vast magnificence 
and fanes of matchless beauty, in whose very 
fractured stones successive races seek for a hidden 
law of beauty, an inspiration to enable them to 
revive the truest aim of art—nature’s most exqui- 
site transcript. Who is there that wanders among 
the stately ruins of the Athenian Acropolis or the 
sublime memorials of tlie Roman Forum, and does 
not envy the glory of those past ages of classic 
art? Whocan contemplate those traditions and 
mysterious sublimities of the creation of the 
Middle Ages, and does not feel his heart throb with 
powerful emotion? Who does not dwell with 
delight upon the works of that race of merchant 
princes who, upon the shifting sands of the water- 
covered lagunes, could rear up those stately piles 
which bear the names of the Grimani, Balbi, Ven- 
dramini, Foscari, and bid wood, stone, brick, and 
marble speak with stirring effect to those who 
have eyes to see and taste to appreciate: men who 
with fierce republican pride might have challenged 
cardinals, princes, popes, and kings and emperors 
to produce nobler realities out of fiction? The 
architect it is, who, with his pencil and compass, 
with a mind full of deep things, under God’s pro- 
vidence and with his brave heart, creates all this 
and toils on unheeded, often misunderstood, fre- 
quently blamed, rarely encouraged except by his 
own bright star of hope and faith. Let us, then, 
work on with the consciousness of something 
within us, which may, sooner or later, before or 
when in the grave, be at length understood, 
admired, honoured by our fellow man. 











ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue “Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to Inquire into the Present Position of the Royal 
Academy in relation to the Fine Arts, together 
with the Minutes of Evidence,” is now comple- 
mented by the publication of thirty appendices 
and a copious index ; and the public may be in a 
position to judge of the capabilities of the present 
institution, for the development of art in general, 
and of art in architecture. The Report has been 
noticed in many of the reviews and newspapers, 
but previously to the completion of the publication 
of the evidence, and therefore not adequately or 
always correctly. ’ 

The Commissioners were Earl Stanhope (chair- 
man), Lord Hardinge, ‘Lord Elcho, Sir Edmund 
W. Head, bart., and Messrs, W. Stirling, H. 
Danby Seymour, and Henry Reeve. Mr. K. F, 
Sketchley was secretary. Forty-six witnesses 
were examined. Amongst them were Mr. Hard- 
wick and Mr. Scott, architects and Royal Acade- 
micians; Mr. Tite, then president of the Institute ; 
Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Fergusson, none of 
whom joined the Institute till a comparatively 
recent date, were specially examined as to points 
concerning the Institute, on which older members 
might have been expected to possess the best in- 
formation. Mr. Donaldson was not examined. Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s examination occupied between 





four and five of the sittings. 
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The questions raised during the proceedings, 
and which would interest our readers, were very 
numerous. The question whether the Academy 
is mainly a private corporation, only become enti- 
tled to be housed at the public cost, and receiving 
the direct countenance of the Sovereign; or 
whether it is a public institution with responsi- 
bilities in the application of its funds to objects 
external, or of the general promotion of art: the 
question of the Trafalgar-square site, whether re- 
quired for the National Gallery, that is in the 
event of increased space at the back being obtain- 
able; and the question of the constitution of the 
Academy, of the branches of art which it should 
comprise,—whether Painting only, or the three 
arts aS now nominally, or all including the 
“ minor” decorative and ornamental arts,—of the 
total number of Academicians, and that of Asso- 
ciates, and whether the subordinate class should 
be retained and largely recruited, or abolished; 
of the infusion of a non-professional element into 
the Academy, more largely than at present, and 
entrusting to the non-artists real duties, as 
in the decision of questions of art; of the de- 
sirableness of having some foreign members; 
and of the relative proportions of the several 
arts and classes in an Academy supposed consti- 
tuted on a wide basis; these form only a small 
portion of the subject which has received eluci- 
dation. Less satisfactory than are the results 
of the labours of the Commission in these ques- 
tions, are the results of the inquiry into the points 
which concern the exhibition, the schools and 
teaching, and the possibility of utilizing the 
Academy as a permanent council of advice in all 
matters of the art-element in public works. The 
main accrued results are, first, evidence that the 
several short-comings of the Academy are not 
confined to architecture and sculpture, and the 
“minor” arts, but extend to painting also, that 
is in the system of the schools, and in the noticeable 
deficiency of works of the highest class, and of those 
decorative of public buildings, as well as of space 
for the pictures in the exhibition; and, second, 
the testimony, never before so unanimous, and the 
confession never before so complete and authori- 
tative, that the “general” “complaint during 
many years, of the bad taste and utter want 
of system which have been displayed in the 
construction of our public buildings” has been, 
in the words of the Report, “ well founded.” 
Then there is the question between the English 
system of academic teaching, supposing it 
improved, and the French atelier system as 
combined with the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and as 
including the assistance of the pupil in the pro- 
duction of the master’s works. Also there is the 
question of foreign travel, and of the desirable- 
ness of a long sojourn in Rome. Conclusions on 
the points raised in these two latter painters’, or 
painters’ and sculptors’, questions, would be most 
important in suggestion for the education of archi- 
tects. But still, there is a large category of ques- 
tions left, concerning the whole position of archi- 
tecture inthe Academy. On these, the Commission 
received some evidence of importance. The 
question of the education of architects was by no 
means forgotten in the proceedings of the examina- 
tion of witnesses. Yet the Commission, whilst 
referring to the “ well-founded complaint” above 
tamed, have contrived to conclude their Report 
without any mention of this, the most important, 
object of their appointment. 

Neither the duty in general, of the development 
of art, nor that in one of the particulars, the 
development of art in architecture, has, the 
evidence plainly shows, been sufficiently fulfilled. 
The Academy is mainly an association of painters ; 
and as an educational institution, it hag never cor- 
rected shortcomings of its original foundation, 
even as regards the special art of painting. Not 
only is the architectural aspect of London, to 
Which public works contribute, a national dis- 
grace; not only is sculpture, in the statues which 
We raise, positively degenerating; but certain arts 
are dissociated from the others, to the loss of each ; 
and to repeat, restricting the view to the painters’ 
art, there is neither public demand for mural 
decoration, nor the class of men able to execute 
the works which would create the taste. Those 
who know what the Academy has effected through 
its exhibitions, and that men have been educated 
0 it who have done much honour to British art, 
may deem these assertions strong; but such per- 
Sons should read the evidence itself, which is 
now before us. After all, so far as architecture is 
Concerned, it tells little that we were not ac- 
quainted with ; whilst as to monumental sculpture 
t repeats much that we have been long advancing. 

All, that is members of the Academy inclusive, 
‘te agreed as to the existence of the defects in 


our national art which we have alluded to, and 
are sensible of the contrast that is presented 
between the system of education and the results 
in public works, in this country and on the Con- 
tinent. It is equally important to note the 
evidence that art in some respects has dege- 
nerated in certain of its branches, notwith- 
standing the growth of numerous institutions, 
the Department of Art inclusive, to do the work 
which might be properly within the scope of the 
Academy, if indeed not considered so originally. 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, “ Art Referee in the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art at the Kensington 
Museum,” after noting (in his observations first 
addressed to Mr. Seymour), the general agreement 
that water-colour painters had “quite as good a. 
claim to the honours of the Academy as the oil 
painters,” asked “ why should not also decorative 
artists of high eminence, gold and silver smiths, 
professed ornameutists, and designers for indus- 
trial purposes be also included?” He well 
observed that high art could be represented in 
what might be termed “industrial vehicles” as 
truly as on “mere gilt-framed canvasses, or 
in cold white marble.” Vechte was referred to 
by several witnesses, and Pistrucci, and John 
Thomas by some, as exemplifying a class of artists 
for whom room should be found in the highest 
grade of the Academy; whilst Mr. Beresford 
Hope brought forward the claims of the sculptors 
in stone, and others including the class of art- 
workmen, as to be recognized in a third order,--a 
recommendation which the Report of the Commis- 
sion adopts. Mr. Robinson opportunely said,— 

‘* Originally the Academy did admit industrial artists. 
Moser, the gold chaser, for instance, one of the original 
members, was one of those talented artists to whom we 
owe the snuff-boxes, éfuis, and watch-cases of the last 
century, enriched with their beautiful enamels and 
spirited chasings, so much more excellent than anything 
of the kind now produced; whilst Stothard and Flaxman, 
both last-century members of the Academy, were at least 
pre-eminent in industrial design; but they have had no 
successors in the Academy in our own age. Now, indeed, 
young aspirants will not condescend to study the arts 
these men delighted in. In fact, the so-called minor arts 
call loudly for higher recognition and the countenance 
of the Academy. Our manufactures are bad in design, 
and so also is our national architecture, mainly because 
the notion still prevails that the kind of art wanted for 
them is of a low order.”’ 


The Department of Art may have been teaching 
correct principles,—those concerning the use, 
structure, and chosen material of a work of in- 
dustrial art,—-and individuals connected with 
the Department have spoken of improvement 
realized in our manufactures, which moreover has 
been admitted by the French ; but here is a con- 
fession from one of the chief officers of the Depart- 
ment (against which, however, there is no accu- 
sation), that the element of aré or taste, which 
is as important as the adherence to principles, 
is still deficient, and is even becoming more so. 
Mr. Robinson, in expressing concurrence, as might 
be expected, with the view (suggested in Ques- 
tion 4629), that we should never have “a general 
diffusion of art till art is introduced into all our 
manufactures into which art is capable of enter- 
ing,” said :— 

“In our industrial art we are now worse off than we 
were seventy or eighty years ago. Towards the end of 
the last century we had Flaxman modelling for Wedg- 
wood, and Stothard designing for art-manutactures. No 
doubt the influence of Flaxman and Stothard was very 
great on the arts of this country. I think that decorative 
art, in gold and silver plate, jewellery, furniture, and 


other branches, was in a healthier and higher position 
seventy or eighty years ago than it is at this moment.”’ 


Many of the designs here referred to, were very 
deficient in those requisites to which attention 
would be directed by the study of that which is 
chief of the structural and useful whilst fine arts, 
namely, architecture. But there is ground for the 
question whether, if something has been gained, 
much has not been lost. We often look in vain for 
the taste that was shown in some of the furniture 
designs of Chippendale or Lock, or even in those of 
the Adams. The Academy has fostered a single 
branch of art by the exhibitions, which are its source 
of income; paintings realize prices that some of the 
witnesses, as Mr. Ruskin, believe to be injurious 
in their effects upon the art of painting ; and the 
alliance between the arts becomes less and less 
intimate, and less influential for the good of each. 
The evidence generally, whilst admitting that there 
has been progress in architecture, accuses the 
Academy of caring too little for any art, or of 
helping towards the social consideration due to the 
professors of any branch of art, but the one, paint- 
ing inoil. The prosecution of art in architecture 
receives no help from painters or sculptors, in the 
advocacy of the cause: and neither class of artists, 
most blindly, and fatally as regards the sculptors, 
has realized the value of a connexion of their 





arts respectively, with the other art which is con- 





cerned with building. We apprehend, the mass 
have not got a step beyond the prejudice, 
unknown in any other age, against decorative 
painting and sculpture as inferior arts. Seldom 
it is that a painter will understand the art of 
architecture at all; though to be ignorant of it is 
almost to be deemed as being deficient in art 
entirely. 

The schools of the Royal Academy were ori- 
ginally (following Mr. Dyce’s “ Draft of a Pro- 
posed Introduction to the Report of a Committee 
on the Schools,” &c., Appendix No, 24, referred 
to in his evidence,) “ ‘intended to provide the 
means of studying the human form with respect 
both to anatomical knowledge and taste in 
design.’” Further, adopting Mr. Dyce’s words,— 
““No other purpose whatever is recognised ; and 
the only means proposed for this end are, first, 
a school ‘for the study of the best remains 
of ancient sculpture;’? and secondly, a school 
‘for the study of living models.’ This limitation 
of the schoois of the ‘Royal Academy to a single 
purpose, which by itself is not even sufficient 
for the education of painters and sculptors, 
and has no immediate bearing whatever on the 
study of architecture, in an institution pro- 
fessing to cultivate each of the three arts,” Mr. 
Dyce suggested the Commission should report, 
that they could not “ for a moment undertake to 
justify ;” and they have in effect done so withont 
using his words. The same Academician remarks 
that “it does not appear that painting from the 
life was originally numbered among the recognised 
exercises of the students.” Principles of design in 
painting, scuipture, and architecture ; the history 
of those arts; perspective, and anatomy, were to 
be taught by lectures, and those, few in number: 
practical knowledge of a particular art was to be 
acquired by the pupil’s own exertions, For the 
students in .architecture, the lectures and the 
library, with the offer of some premiums for draw- 
ings and designs, sufficed. The general scheme 
as it stood, has however been departed from in 
some particulars, aud in ways that tend to show 
the necessity of a much more extended circle 
of study than was contemplated in the original 
schools. In the school of painting, there 
has been introduced the study of drapery, to 
which “theze had not been the most remote 
reference in the printed laws.” Mr. Dyce (con- 
tinuing the “ Draft”) remar’:s, whilst if it be 
necessary to, have “a department for the study 
of drapery and the living draped model,” such 
study is not less necessary to sculptors than 
to painters, and drawing from the draped model 
is not less necessary than painting from it, that 
“sculptors are excluded from the study of the 
draped model, and painters are not allowed to 
draw in the so-called school of painting.” A 
sculptor must paint from the draped model: 
otherwise his modelling and drawing are restricted 
to the nude. A painter may draw, paint, or 
model from the nude; but he may not draw or 
model from the draped figure. He sees no 
more reason for excluding the use of the brush 
from the antique school, than the use of the 
crayon from the painting school, and no ground 
for permitting modelling in the antique school and 
the life academy, and excluding it from the so-called 
school of painting : for “ modelling is the sculptor’s 
means of imitation, and applies to all his exercises 
from first to last.” The schools, he says,cannot with 
propriety be classified into drawing, painting, 
and modelling schools: mere processes of art 
should be common to all the schools. The names 
given to the schools tend to continuance of error 
in the principle of the Academy and in its in- 
struction in the separate arts. The instruction, 
he shows, should be ranged, not as just noticed, 
but under the three heads of ‘School of Sculp- 
ture,” “School of Painting,” and “ School of 
Architecture,” the present schools being made 
classes of those, if necessary. Each school would 
have something peculiar to itself in the higher 
studies, and something in common with the other 
two in the more elementary. He evidently con- 
templates a greater importance given to architec- 
ture, the science, in the studies, in the Academy, 
than is thought of by the chief witnesses from 
the profession itself, though not more than we 
find was sketched out in the ‘“ Report on Archi- 
tectural Education,” of the 11th of March, 1856 
(Appendix No. 20), by Mr. Cockerell and Sir 
Charles Barry, a sub-committee of the Academy. 
The classes for architectural ornament, by 
his proposal, would) respectively form sections 
of the proposed schools of painting and sculp- 
ture. He. alludes, however, to the possibility 
of establishing relations between the Government 
schools and those of the Academy, so that pupils 





might go from one to the other, and vice versd, 
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after a system in use in Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Austria, “the academies being understood to 
occupy the same position relatively to elementary 
drawing-schools and technical schools, as the 
universities do to the grammar and other classical 
and scientific schools.” According to Mr. Dyce’s 
idea of an academy, the architectural studies of 
painters and sculptors would be undergone in the 
“School of Architecture;” whilst students of 
architecture, having to draw and paint or model 
the human figure, ornaments or flowers, would go 
for that purpose into the proper sections of the 
schools of painting and sculpture. 

Most of the witnesses give credit to the Academy 
for the disposition to correct the position, which 
we have noticed, of affairs, in all points. But, in 
the present location of the institution, in a half of 
the National Gallery building, cut through on the 
ground-floor, by a public way,—besides being 
badly planned in the exhibition-rooms for the 
circulation of crowds,—and utterly inadequate in 
space for whichsoever of the requirements of the 
Academy, there is no chance of effecting im- 
provement. 

Moreover, the length of time that this inquiry 
has been threatened, and a disposition, now some- 
what abated, to allow no credit for the fact that 
the art of painting has been kept alive without 
assistance other than the favour of the Sovereign 
and the free use of apartments, whilst the art has 
reflected honour upon the nation, have tended to 
impede the reforms that the Academy might have 
been ready to initiate. The predominance of 
painting, and that perhaps not of the highest 
class, to the exclusion almost of the other arts, if 
not injury of some of them, results from the fact 
that the institution is not, like the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and the exhibition which takes place 
in the Palais de l’Industrie, provided for by the 
Government, but derives its funds solely from the 
entrance-money to its exhibitions. The class of 
works are exhibited which will draw the crowds 
and the shillings, and will also sell; and such 
works are not sculpture to a great extent; 
and still less are they architectural drawings. Ade- 
quate quarters however would be provided for each 
class of art, were there building and ground space. 
This at least is a statement of the position as it is 
given by the witnesses the most favourable to the 
Academy. We have only to say in diminution of 
it, that the sculpture-room after alteration is still 
very unsatisfactory; that the position of archi- 
tecture in the exhibition has been made of late 
years worse and worse; that “minor arts” that 
were formerly represented, though most inade- 
quately, seem to have been cast out ; and that the 
Academy, as now shown, needlessly omitted to 
volunteer the information just given completely 
through its president, and thus alone has failed in 
part of its duty. 

As to the question of adequate space for 
an exhibition including every walk of art, and 
for remedying the deficiencies of the instruc- 
tion for sculptors, if not architects, besides 
allowing the schools to be kept open throughout 
the year, we have no doubt that one of the alter- 
natives left by the Report, that of giving to the 
Academy possession of the entire building in 
Trafalgar-square, would not quite meet the cir- 
cumstances of the case. If we understand the 
position at all it is, that all contributors to 
the other exhibitions, as the exhibitions of 
paintings in water-colours and those which 
comprise most of the landscapes, as well as 
the producers of works of building decora- 
tion and industrial art,—besides the sculptors 
more adequately provided for,—should be at 
least invited to contribute to the one exhibition, 
wherein “unless in special cases no picture of 
ordinary size should be exhibited with its base 
less than 2 feet, or more than 8 feet from the 
ground,” wherein if possible pictures should have 
some vacant space between them, and wherein 
“rooms should be set apart for the exclusive 
exhibition ” of the water-colours, the engravings, 
and the architecture respectively. To ensure 
these recommendations of the Report, and the 
others,—such as provision of rooms for societies, as 
the Arundel Society, not to mention soirées,— 
will demand some addition to the present area of 
the building in Trafalgar-square. With this 
necessity, provided the question of the site for the 
National Gallery were settled, we would rather 
leave the Academy where it is, and erect a front 
for the building worthy of “the finest site in 
Europe,” than place it in Piccadilly (which 
locality is not preferred by the Academy) and 
perchance spoil a site by allotting it to many not 
quite accordant uses of art and science. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Tite’s adoption, in his evidence, of 
the late Mr. Alderman Cubitt’s words as expressing 


“the general feeling” of the House of Commons, 
we are disposed to think that the decision of the 
House was intended merely as against the South 
Kensington neighbourhood, if indeed the National 
Gallery question was not influenced by the oppo- 
sition to South Kensington, only as the location 
for other institutions. We wish the question 
could be again fairly discussed, how far the works 
of the old masters can be interesting or useful to 
the great mass of the public—whatever may be the 
ease as to the modern works which, strange to 
say, have been the very works selected for this 
supposed less accessible site,—and how far those 
priceless and irreplaceable works are not suffering 
from the dust and vapour of the crowds of mere 
idlers who to a considerable extent interfere with 
the uses of the Gallery for purposes of study. 
This view of disadvantages of the Trafalgar-equare 
site for the National Gallery, was placed before 
the Commission; and whilst it was contended that 
that site might be of vital importance to the 
Academy, it was urged that the Burlington House 
site for the National Gallery, might be better in 
several respects for the duration of the pictures 
and other uses of the Gallery. The Commission 
have not come to any conclusion on the subject, 
but feel that the acquisition of the ground occu- 
pied by the barracks, the baths, and the work- 
house, in the rear of the present building, would 
involve considerable difficulties besides great ex- 
pense ; therefore they seem to favour the alterna- 
tive “that in such a case the whole of the present 
building in Trafalgar-square should be handed 
over to the Royal Academy for their use, subject 
to such conditions and arrangements as the 
Government of the day might determine.” 

But, saying that due regard is not paid in Tra- 
falgar-square, to many walks of art that are not 
comprised in painting or in the branch of that art 
which is composed of easel pictures, and including 
in this category, our own art, we must not shrink 
from the question whether architecture can be 
taught in the Academy. Now, all are agreed that 
nothing can be provided by the Academy, which 
will render less necessary the pupilage in an 
architect’s office. This must be the case even be 
there restriction of the view to architecture as 
the art. 

It will not surprise architects, that the evidence 
of members of the profession, whether belonging 
to the Academy or not, points to the Institute of 
Architects as the body that should be mainly 
charged with architectural education. But be- 
fore settling that the education by a body un- 
connected with the Academy could be all-sufficient, 
or that a severance of the present connexion 
would be desirable in the view of the future of 
any one of the arts, it is necessary that there 
should be as clear an apprehension as possible, 
first, of what architecture is, and secondly, of 
the possibility of the production of a class of 
professional men, architects, capable of realizing 
in practice the previous definition. 

We keep the questions distinct: for they are 
so; and arguments of expediency, or of the 
demands of modern times dictating division of 
labour, or even of human strength and capacity, 
cannot make them otherwise. As in the order of 
the material world, it is impossible to point to the 
ending anywhere, of the domain of one science and 
the beginning of another,—so that theoretically, 
the knowledge of one must require and include 
the knowledge of all,—in the same manner archi- 
tecture is not what it is possible to master under 
present conditions, or those however improved, 
but something of which our conception of its 
component parts, must be formed from no narrow 
views. Practical difficulty, whether of bringing 
the architectural education within the domain of 
the Academy, or of teaching to architects the 
drawing and modelling of the figure ont of the 
Academy, or of harmonising educational classes 
held at different places, cannot alter facts of the 
nature of architecture, or of the disadvantages 
to painting and sculpture in their higher walks, 
from the withdrawal of the companionship of 
architects with painters and sculptors, and of the 
association of architectural education, or some of 
it, with painters’ and sculptors’ education. 

Architecture, by one manner of viewing it, may 
be said to hold a middle position between the pure 
scientific construction, on the one hand, which the 
popular view ascribes to civil engineers, and takes 
to be represented by their “Institution,” and on 
the other, the pure art which may be held to be 
represented by the Royal Academy. But its roots 
stretching one way to the utmost realizable 
conception of utilitarian construction, as in the 
case of the simplest placing of posts and 
planks, that ever served for passage of a river, 





extend the other way, to the most complete,— 





ay, and phonetic, — exhibition of sentiment 
through form of art, that ever required the 
service of masonry or bricklaying. Of the last 
case, what are tombs and commemorative monn. 
ments but examples? Are thousands of them 
which exist, and were dui/t, and that could not dig. 
pense with mouldings and other architectural 
details, to be ever regarded as out of the field of 
architecture, however prominent or predominant 
be one of the other arts. Whatever faults haye 
been committed by painters and sculptors, sculp- 
ture is still “the voice of architecture ;” therefore 
the art which is the business of the architect js 
capable of being regarded as a phonetic art. So 
much by way of allusion to the evidence of 
Mr. Fergusson, in accordance with his well-known 
views; and which may be important enough to 
require again to be referred to. 

We should admit, that rather differently to the 
other view of “architecture,” it might be held 
that there is at once a science of building anda 
fine art of building, each marked by design, and 
each the refinement of simple construction, whilst 
each co-equal as co-present with the other in 
every example of the middle class between the 
engineering, or rather building, and the pure art, 

An engineer, as we see, can build viaducts inter. 
secting the streets of London, and a bridge across 
the Thames, without bringing into the works a 
particle of art; but the architect could not build 
bridges that would be architectural, that is art- 
works, without the use of engineering. In short, 
no scheme of architects’ education being com- 
plete unless it include building-construction, not 
to say engmeering; the question is, whether all 
that would be necessary for the education of the 
“engineer,” and forming thescientific and practical 
part of the architect, could be provided for in an 
institution and building which is required also 
for service of the education of those artists who 
are not required to be men of science. Mr. 
Hardwick, asked by Lord Elcho (Question 1620), 
whether it might be desirable, instead of having 
the separate Institute for architects, to increase 
the number of Academicians, aud bring within 
the folds of the Academy a sufficient number of 
architects, so that the necessity for the other 
institution should exist no longer, replied :— 

‘* For the promotion of architecture, and for the tuition 
of students in architecture, I should say it would be 
much better to let them form their own institute, and 
instruct students as they are trying to do now, than to 
have a larger Academy.”’ 

Aud afterwards, replying to the question (1622) 
whether, supposing a school of architecture were 
established, four architects Royal Academicians, 
(that being generally the number) would be sufli- 
cient, and to the question following (1623),—how 
many would suffice,—he thought the four would 
not be enough, but said the number would 
depend upon the number of students; whilst he 
added :— 

‘“‘ My own feeling would be to let the architects alone 
altogether now, leaving them to the Institute of British 
Architects. That society is very flourishing ; they have 
got their charter, and have now begun an examination 
of students, and it is very much better for them to teach 


their own profession than to be dependent on the painters, 
sculptors, and architects jointly.’’ 


What Mr. Hardwick meant afterwards (1640), 
questioned whether means might be found to form 
a connexion with the Academy, in saying,—“ The 
Institute of British Architects have always access 
to the Academy; they have full access to the 
library ; and upon all occasions they can attend 
the lectures,” is not quite clear. er 

Mr. Scott being asked (2158) whether in his 
opinion the Academy should include as at present, 
sculptors and architects, and should not be an 
Academy of painters only, thinks “it isa gr eat 
advantage” that the three branches of the fine 
arts “should be combined,” and wishes they were 
so “ more thoroughly ” than they are. As to this 
more thorough fusion, Mr. Scott said (2159) he 
referred not so much to that of members practis- 
ing the three arts, although that would be desir- 
able, as to a treatment in the education ° 
students of these arts, on more equal terms: e 
would desire (2162) an architectural school in = 
Academy : he would (2177) have the architecturs, 
students taught toa certain point, drawing 4” 
modelling, and (2178) allowed to acquire feeling 
for painting and sculpture prior to their devoting 
themselves specially to architecture. He said:— 

“I think that the Royal Academy could promote ber 
studies of students in architecture to a very tea 
extent by educating them in those parts of the sister arts 
which border closely upon architecture. For instances 
we none of us as a general rule are taught figure-drawing 
systematically; if we know anything of it, it is by accident. 
Now, figure-drawing is essential to the highest branches 
of architectural decoration; no one can really design 


architectural decoration in its highest form without being 
able to draw figures and animals. I think that the Roy’ 
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Academy could supply that want—that they could have a 
class of architectural students who should be systemati- 
cally instructed in figure and animal drawing as applica- 
ple to architecture.” 


The nearly equal stress laid on modelling, with 
figure-drawing, deserves to be remarked. 

To the question (2180) “Do you think that 
the want of that [the instruction generally, as 
requisite for painters and sculptors] has a good 
deal to do with those deficiencies in the decorative 
character of our modern buildings which have 
been observed in this country ?” he replied,—* I 
do strongly think so.” And again,— 

“9181. You think that those deficiencies would have a 
better chance of being supplied if architectural students 
were educated in the way you have suggested ?—I think 
so most strongly.’’ 

Lord Hardinge having received answer to a 
question relating to the proportion of students of 
the Royal Academy, who have the intention of 
becoming architects, put the following question 
and received answer :— 


9183. I take it that you would be in favour of having, 
as a branch school in the Royal Academy, a special school 
for teaching architecture generally, which would include 
instruction in figure drawing and animal drawing >—Yes ; 
Ishould not care so very much about architecture itself; 
I think they would learn architecture in the abstract 
pretty well elsewhere ; but those parts of the sister arts 
which border closely upon architecture (including, be- 
sides figure drawing and modelling, also decorative 
colouring,) I think could be easily taught them by the 
Academy, and with the greatest possible advantage to 
architecture altogether.” i 


Mr. Tite was the principal witness, however, as 
to the position of the Institute, and its means of 
managing the education of architects and influ- 
encing public taste, and as to many other points 
noted at the commencement of this article. For 
some of these, we may have to look again to his 
evidence. He was favourable to maintaining a 
representation of architecture in the Academy, 
educationally, as otherwise. 

A central representative body and institution for 
architecture and its subsidiary arts, shouldexist and 
be distinct fromthe Academy of architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, but should maintain intimate 
relations with that Academy on the one hand, as 
on the other with an institution of engineers, 
How this object may be thoroughly worked out, 
will deserve careful and matured consideration. 
Our space does not suffice for this; and the Com- 
mission, as we have said, gave the most important 
question of their appointment, no attention in 
their Report. 








THE HOME OFFICE AND THE BETHNAL- 
GREEN PARISH AUTHORITIES. 


By direction of the Home Secretary of State, 
Mr. Inspector Price has prepared a report on the 
state of parts of Bethnal-green, which will con- 
vince all, with the exception of the Board of 
that neglected parish, of the necessity for change. 
In connexion with this matter, Mr. H. Bruce was 
instructed by Sir George Grey to write to the 
vestry clerk, inclosing the inspector’s report, and 
requesting the consideration of it by the Board. 
He has also brought under their notice the large 
powers (which in this instance have been shame- 
fully neglected) given to local authorities by the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 18th and 19th 
Vict., c. 120, and the Nuisances Removal Acts, 
18th and 19th Vict., c. 121, and 23rd and 24th 
Vict., c.77, to deal with the various nuisances 
and defects which it is alleged are to be met with 
in some of the parishes and districts of Bethnal- 
green, 

By the authorities at “the Home’ Office, Mr. 
Price was asked these questions :—The first was if 
any extraordinary mortality had occurred amongst 
the children in the common lodging-houses or 
tooms occupied by families in the neighbourhood 
of St. Mathew’s, Bethnal-green, at the present 
time. On this the inspector reports :— 

“T beg to state that in the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal-green, there are only eight registered 
common lodging-houses, which accommodate 204 
persons, single men, no women or children being 
therein, In this parish it is the general practice 
to let rooms to families. The parish is very large, 
and densely populated. The poorer classes, 
namely, the costermongers, labourers, weavers, 
and persons who obtain their living by precarious 
means elsewhere, reside here. I cannot of my 
own knowledge state that extraordinary mortality 
exists at the present time amongst children in 
Tooms occupied by families in this parish.” 


As regards the death-rate of both children and | greater than is generally understood. 


adults, it is always largely in excess of most other 
metropolitan districts. 


esecond question was, “If so, from what cause | who, notwithstanding that an application was made, 


does it proceed ?” On this point Mr. Price refers 


to the statement made by Dr. Moore respecting 
the “ blood-poisoning ” in Hollybush-place ; and 
in continuation says:—‘“‘I beg respectfully to 
state that the dwellings of the poorer classes in 
this parish are greatly neglected by the owners, 
several of whom are members of the vestry. I have 
known information of a great nuisance given to 
the inspector of nuisances, which I have reason 
to believe was made known by him to the vestry. 

The basement of houses, or underground rooms, 
are let and occupied by families, although not fit 
for human habitation; and deficient of light and 
air, and regardless of the numbers that are in 
them. 

The walls and ceilings are filthy, dilapidated, 
damp, and unwholesome; the yards unpaved, 
saturated with stagnant water, and heaps of 
putrefied garbage; water-closets and privies defi- 
cient, and kept in a filthy state; water supply 
scanty, and unprovided with vessels, tanks, or 
butts to hold it.” 

Question 3. What remedy can be suggested as 
regards this? The inspector says that what is 
needed is,—“ An independent supervision ; visita- 
tion of the houses; powers to compel owners, 
lessees, &c., to thoroughly cleanse, repair, and 
supply sufficient well-constructed water-closets, 
with good and sufficient water supply; and covered 
dust-bins, and provisions similar to those of the 
Common Lodging House Act, should be en- 
forced.” 

Such is the statement of Mr. Price, than whom 
few have had better opportunity of forming a 
correct opinion. For years past this officer has 
moved with much intelligence amongst those 
classes in the east of London whose condition we 
have so often found it to be a very painful 
duty to describe; and it is satisfactory to notice 
that the report agrees entirely with our state- 
ment, and that the suggestions are exactly in cor- 
respondence with those we have long since made. 

Besides the above, a report from the medical 
officer of health of the district was forwarded 
from the ‘Home Office to the vestry clerk. This 
gentleman suggests that the dust-bins be covered 
with doors and the gutters relaid; that every 
house be thoroughly cleansed, limewashed, and 
repainted; the cesspools abolished, the drains 
trapped and proper closets made, and water sup- 
plied to every house. He recommends that the 
house No. 10, Hollybush-place, in which the Ward 
family resided, should be thoroughly limewashed 
and cleansed, and that all the other houses should 
have a separate water supply. With regard to the 
cow-house of Mr. Crestell, the window facing the 
square in Hollybush-place ought to be bricked up, 
and some ventilating shafts constructed to carry 
off the emanations above the houses around. Refer- 
ence is also made to some pigs and a pony and 
donkey, which had been kept in the back room 
of a house. Mr. Pierce, the medical officer, fur- 
ther reported to the vestry the state of Parlia- 
ment-place,—which is bad enough,—and then a 
letter from Sir Richard Mayne to the vestry 
clerk was read, inclosing a report of Inspector 
Price as to the state of some houses in Nichol- 
street, Bethnal-green. The report stated that the 
back walls were damp and uawholesome, the ceil- 
ings rotten and dilapidated, the stairs and passages 
filthy, and the yards unpaved: no water supply or 
vessel to hold water; and in one instance (house 
No. 55) the water-closet had neither seat nor 
riser. At No. 55 there were four families, or 
sixteen inhabitants, paying 12s. 6d. a week rent. 
No. 59 [recently illustrated in our pages] was not 
fit for human habitation, paying a rental of 12s. 
a week, 

Thevestry seem to be at last becoming sensible of 
the disgraceful condition in which, partly through 
interested motives and partly carelessness, they 
have allowed parts of this parish to fall; and, with 
one hint at a slight inaccuracy said to have been 
made by a contemporary, seem to have borne 
quietly with these rebukes from the authorities of 
the Home Office, and adjourned the consideration 
of the question to a committee of the whole vestry, 
which we earnestly trust will not much longer 
continue to act contrary to right and in opposition 
to the general and loudly expressed voice of public 
opinion. 

The accounts from this sadly-neglected locality 
continue to be of the most distressing kind. 
Death after death is daily taking place in conse- 
quence of hunger and poisoned air. Something 
must, however, be done speedily to stop the evil, 
which, as we have often striven to show, is far 


One of the most recent inquests was on the 
body of a woman, the mother of nine children, 


allowed to perish from want. The neighbours 
are all of opinion that she wasstarved. Dr. R. W. 
Wallace said that although there were indications 
of consumption, the stomach was distended with 
gas, and presented no trace of food whatever. 
There was a mark of congestion of the stomach 
from gastric juice, showing the absence of food. 
The jury expressed an opinion that great blame 
was attributable to the relieving-officer. Neglect 
of this kind, which is connected with the sacrifice 
of human life, should be attended with some 
greater punishment than terms of but slight 
reproof,. 

In No. 8, George-street, in this parish, a girl, 
aged twelve years, had died, it is alleged, from 
malaria. The deceased was the third child which 
had_ died in that house within a fortnight, and 
another one is ill, Another child who had been 
attacked by illness immédiately recovered on being 
removed sisewhere. The father, a carpenter, had 
also been attacked with sore throat and fever— 
they were all affected in the same way ; they were 
first sick, and then fever and sore throat set in. 
There was a very bad smell from a drain in the 
back parlour, In the night-time the effluvium 
was particularly bad ; aide although the landlord 
had done vomeihing for this, when the jury visited 
the houte the smell was found to be most dis- 
gusting. 

We might fill pages with similar accounts, in 
both Bethnal-green and St. Luke’s. 

A reform in the parish board is needed. It is 
unfortunately the case, that the best men for this 
very important office do not take the trouble 
of contested elections, which are not always 
managec. in the best manner; but, after what 
has taken place in Bethnal-green, it is to 
be hoped that on the next occasion there will 
be persons elected on the board who will have more 
care for the sanitary and other conditions of the 
poor. The system of out-door relief should, under 
the circumstances, be greatly extended; whereas, 
the present plan seems to be to limit this as much 
as possible. Thousands here would be better 
cared for in the parish house; but the feeling 
against this is as strong in the distressed districts 
of the metropolis as it is throughout Lancashire : 
poor people will suffer anything rather than break 
up their families, and part with even the most mise- 
rable articles of furniture. To a multitude of these 
people out-door relief, judiciously given, would be 
the means of preventing continued pauperism. 

Some time since, atter examining with care 
Bethnal-green and Spitalfields, it became evident 
that besides the parish relief there is great need of 
nstitutions for helping those who are worthy ; 
or instance, the Ragged schools might be usefully 
extended ; and in connexion with these and the 
National schools, an extensive system of district 
visiting, especially by ladies, who should have 
means provided of furnishing tickets for bread, 
soup, coals, &c., should be organized. Industrial 
school; for girls would be of great value; and in 
these jhe use of the sewing-machine, both in the 
various branches of male and female costume, and 
inboot making. Many decent boys and girls who 
have fallen into the dark shadows of poverty, 
would find situations if they could be provided 
with an outfit of clothing. Ifa depét for the recep- 
tion of cast-off articles were opened, under good 
management, quantities of materials would find 
their way there, which might be altered and made 
for use, as was done in Lancashire. 

The way to effect permanent good is to 
save as many as possible from falling into 
a chronic state of pauperism, and providing 
those whose labour has been rendered unprofit- 
able with new meansof employment. Besides the 
labour of promoting these matters, considerable 
sums of money would be required; but surely 
these, will not be wanting for the purpose of 
mitigating evils which are disgraceful to the 
richest capital in the world. 





THE LATE MR. MURRAY, ARCHITECT. 


To the brief mention already made in our pages 
of the death of Mr. James Murray, we add 2 
few particulars. He wag born at Armagh, on 
the {th of December, 1831, and was in 1845 
articled to Mr. W. Scott, architect, of Liverpool. 
Whea he left the office of that gentleman, he 
commenced practising his profession in the same 
town, in partnership with Mr. Barry. When that 
partnership was dissolved, Mr. Murray took the 
share of the business lying in the neighbourhood, 
of Coventry and settled there. Having removed 
to London, he, in connexion with Mr. E. Welby 
Pugin, executed several works both here and 








backed by two surgical certificates, was actually 





on the Continent. Dissolving the partnership, 
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Mr. Murray returned to Coventry, where, at the 
early age of thirty-two years, he died. 

Amongst his works we may name a mansion 
now erecting for Alderman Gabriel; a Gothic 
warehouse for Messrs. Bennock, in Bread-street, 
City; the new Justice-rooms and Corn-exchange 
of Coventry, Baubury, and of St. Alban’s. These, 
with the churches of Warwick, Boulton, Sunder- 
land, Newcastle, Stratford, Emscote, Birmingham, 
and Stortford, are but part of the buildings he 
individually accomplished, in addition to under- 
takings he carried out with his partners, Mr. 
Murray was interred in the Coventry cemetery, 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 





STREET ARCHITECTURE, NOTTINGHAM. 


THE accompanying engraving illustrates more 
at large the new houses in Nottingham of which 
we lately gave a general view.* The materials 
used are brick and Anston stone. The carving 
was executed by Mr. Smith, of Nottingham. 





OPENING OF SWANSEA WATER-WORKS. 


THE new water. works at Gellygron, near Swan- 
sea, have been opened. The site is the top of a 
precipitous mountain.e They have been con- 
structed at an expense which is a little over 
100,000/., and are calculated to supply Swansea 
and its neighbourhood at the rate of two million 
gallons per day. The force is so great that water 
can be thrown from a hose in High-street over 


the highest church steeple in Swansea, without | 


the aid of fire-engines. The reservoir, which is in 
a naturally formed valley, covers an extent of fifty 
acres. The embankment is 200 yards wide, or 


* See p. 707, ante, 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE, NOTTINGHAM.——Details, Houses in Terrace Royal. 
{ MESSRS. WILSON, AND 8. DUTTON WALKER, ARCHITECTS, 


rather long, and the width of the base is 600 feet, 
and the reservoir will hold 300 million gallons of 
water. The conduit, which is more than 7} 
miles long, has a fall of 5 feet per mile. There 
will be a depth of upwards of 50 feet. The water 
is free from mineral substance, and is said to be 
the clearest water in the kingdom. Mr. Rawlin- 
son is the engineer; and Mr. Williams the con- 
tractor. The works are not yet finished. 

At a luncheon partaken of at the opening, in 
the temporary office of the clerk of the works, the 
mayor proposed the health of the engineer ; and 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his response to this toast, 
alluded to the sanitary aspect of the water supply 
of towns. It was requisite, he remarked, to view 
it not only as a money question, but as an absolute 
necessity to secure the health of every inhabitant. 
As a rule, the men who paid the largest rates, and 
who had to bear the burdens of the rates, were 
the men who advocated sanitary measures; whilst 
the men who opposed them were clap-trap 
speakers, who did not know what they were talk- 
ing about. If what had been done that day would 
reduce the rate of mortality one per thousand, 
that would save fifty lives perannum. When the 
works are completed, he believed the reduction in 
the mortality of Swansea would be 10 in the 
thousand, or at the rate of 500 per annum. He 
could illustrate that position by reference to other 
towns. Take, for instance, Worthing, where the 
mortality was 23 per cent. in the thousand: since 
the sanitary arrangements had been adopted, it 
had been reduced to 14 per cent. in the thousand. 
Brighton, with its wealth and grandeur, but 
still neglectful of sanitary arrangements, had a 
mortality of 25 in the thousand. The mortality 
of London itself was only 23 in the thousand. 
The mortality of Manchester and Liverpool was 
at the rate of 32 in the thousand; but in Liver- 














pool, before the sanitary arrangements were car- 
ried out, it was 44 in the thousand. Sanitary 
questions were now the great absorbing questions 
of the day. They influence society like stones 
thrown into the water, and the circle of their 
influence widens day by day. 





STOCKPORT. 


THE town council have, at a meeting, held on 
Wednesday, the 4th inst., by a majority of 20 
to 1, decided to carry out a complete and compre- 
hensive system of sewerage and other works of 
public utility, at an estimated cost of 85,0000, 
which amount is proposed to be borrowed, under 
the provisions of the Public Works Act, 1863. 
The plans, estimates, and other particulars have 
been prepared by Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn, who 
has been retained by the corporation as their 
engineer for these works. 

The amount named includes the estimated oos', 
20,0002., of a new town-hall and public offices. 








THE NEW MAIRIE AND TOWER NEXT 
THE CHURCH OF ST. GERMAIN L’AUX- 
ERROIS, PARIS. 

“ GOING ALONG.” 


THE mention made in our first article “ Going 
Along” of the new tower erected at the east end 
of the Louvre, between the Mairie and the ancient 
church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, stirred the 
curiosity of some of our readers.* The view we 
now give will enable them to understand better 
what has been done. The Mairie, while made to 
match in outline and mass with the old church, 
has its details in the style of the Renaissance. 


* See p. 665, ante, 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 


‘THe eleventh annual winter exhibition of 


cabinet pictures by British artists, now open in 
Pall-mall, contains a number of very good and 
pleasing works. Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., sends a 
small edition of his ‘“ Charlotte Corday contem- 
plating her Portrait prior to her Execution ;” 


Mr. Linnell, sen., a large picture of “Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria ;” Mr. Dobson a character- 
istic specimen, “The First Bite;” and Messrs. 
Desanges, A. Gilbert, G. D. Leslie, A. W. Hunt, 
E. Gill, Miss Osborne, Mrs. Ward, Mr. T. Carrick, 
and others, excellent specimens of what they can 
“The Country Auction,” by Mr. J. Morgan, 
displays much character and humour; and Mr, 


do. 


Calderon’s picture,— 
' ** Drink to me only with thine eyes,”’ 


will have plenty of admirers, 





CONDITION OF LIVERPOOL. 


TuE borough engineer, Mr. Newland, C.E., 
who is local surveyor under the Sanitary Act, has 
prepared a report to the Health Committee of the 
borough, on the sewerage, paving, cleansing, and 
other works under the Sanitary Act, from 1856 
This report has been printed 
It ap- 
pears from it that in the six years 58 miles 796% 
yards of sewers have been constructed, at a cost 
of 127,153/.; besides 30 miles 1,196 yards of 
court and passage drains, of 12 and 9 inches 
The total length 
is 115 miles 774 yards, 
The number of new gullies constructed in streets 
during the six years is 1,668; in courts and pas- 
In cleansing 
the sewers only 6,353 loads of rubbish have been 
The 
number of street houses drained during the six 
years is 23,599; of court houses, 4,684; and of 
courts, 997, The number of streets built during 


to 1862 inclusive. 
by order of the local Health Committee. 


diameter, at a cost of 26,4681, 
of sewer made since 1847 
sages, 205; gullies trapped, 2,527. 


removed, and 2,576 loads from the gullies, 


the six years is 218; length, 16 miles 334 yards. 


Special attention isdrawn in the report to the 
peculiarities and the condition of the courts for 
Of the majority 


which Liverpool is so notorious. 
of these nests of disease, Mr. Newland says :— 


“The houses are generally built back to back : 
one end of the court as a rule is closed either by 
houses, or, which is worse, by the privies and 
ashpits; or, a worse state of things still, the 
privies and ashpits are placed at the entrance of 
the court, and the only air supplied to the in- 
habitants must pass over their foul contents. But 
ever: this miserable state of things can be outdone. 
There are courts, which, by a perverted ingenuity, 
have been formed in the following manner :—An 
ordinary street house has had its lobby converted 
into a common passage leading to the back-yard. 
The passage is of course roofed over, and is, in 
fact, a tunnel from which the back room of the 
original house, now converted into a separate 
The back-yard has 
been filled with other houses in such a manner as 
to have only the continuation of the tunnel for 
access, and from this little area of 3 feet wide 
the houses receive their supply of light and afr. 
The passage is generally terminated by the se | 

ings, 
with its liquid filth oozing through their walls, 
and its pestiferous gases flowing into the windows 
The structural evils of 
these miserable abodes are aggravated by the 
‘ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and so the 
duty of keeping the court and its conveniences 
clean is neglected. Even when the middens have 
been filled so as to overflow the court, no one 
cared to take the trouble to apprise the officers of 
the nuisance department of the fact in order to 


dwelling, has its entrance. 


and ashpit common to all the wretched dwel 


of the two last houses. 


filthy habits of the occupants. 


their being emptied. 


For this state of matters the owners of the 
property could not provide a remedy. They had 
Under the Sani- 
tary Act, however, the council possessed this 
power, and resolved to exert it. A special sub- 
committee was formed: bye-laws were framed : 
notices were printed and posted in every court 
and alley throughout the borough; and two in- 
spectors were appointed to carry out the wishes 
The inspectors began by ar- 
ranging among the inhabitants of each court their 
turns of duty in cleausing it, and on failure or 
neglect they summoned the whole of the parties 
They had some little 
difficulty at the outset in identifying the people 
and the houses they occupied. The courts were 
not properly numbered: the houses in the courts 


no power to enforce cleanliness. 


of the committee. 


before the magistrate. 


were not numbered at all. 
remedied. 





This was promptly 


A short experience proved that a great amount 


of good was done by this new staff at an incon- 
siderable cost, and the committee resolved to in- 
crease it by giving each of the inspectors an 
assistant. 


To those not conversant with the subject, it 


may appear that the evils of this court and alle 
life are exaggerated in the foregoing statement, 
and that the means taken for their mitigation are 
excessive, 
which follows, and then take 
facts as there set forth, that in the borough there 
are 3,173 courts containing 18,610 houses; that 
the average number of houses in a court is 6°86, 
and the average number of inhabitants to a house 
is a fraction more than six; and it will be found 
that upwards of a fifth part of the population of 
Liverpool is condemned to live in these morally 
and physically unwholesome dwellings.” 


But let any one —_ at the analysis 
nto consideration the 








NOTES ON THE VENTILATION OF 
INTERIORS. 


Ir has struck the writer—particularly lately— 


that a great deal yet remains to be done respect- 
ing the ventilation of interiors in which large 
numbers assemble for several purposes. 
particularly impressed with this after visiting 
several national and ragged schools, in which 
there were, in some instances, windows at each 
side, and the space was considerable. The windows 
were open at the top, but, notwithstanding, there 
was the taint of that heavy gas which is sug- 
gestive of typhus fever. 
of the Clerkenwell Session-house, which have been 
only recently constructed, this fault is to be found, 
In churches, some of them not of old date, espe- 
cially on Monday mornings after the congrega- 
tions have occupied the places on the Sundays, 
this poisonous ingredient may be found in 
dangerous excess; and it seems to be cattsed to 
a great extent by the attention which is shown to 
the passing of currents of fresh air through the 
upper parts, and neglecting the lower: by this 
means the heavy gas is allowed to lodge in quan- 
tities near the floor. 
found in concert and ball room#, and in theatres, 
in some of which the “ gods ” are better ventilated 
than the grave and substantial visitors to the pit. 


He was 


Even in the new Courts 


The same fault will be often 


In many private and other houses there is often 


neglect ot ventilation below, especially in beds 
rooms, 








THE RAISING OF HOLBORN VALLEY, 
A sprcrat Court of Common Council was held 


on the 6th inst., at the Mansion House, for the | ( 
purpose of receiving a report from the improve- 
ment committee upon this subject, and also to 
consider as to steps for a bill in the ensuing session 
of Parliament, for effecting the improvement. 


The Lord Mayor presided, and there was a very 


full attendance of members of the court. 


The report of the improvement committee stated 


that eighty-four gentlemen had sent in 105 de- 
signs, illustrated by 206 drawings and 13 models, 
The committee felt it desirable to secure the 
assistance of a professional gentleman, competent 


to place before them the varied points of detail 


necessarily involved; and believing that Mr, 
William Haywood, the engineer and surveyor to 
the commission of sewers, was peculiarly qualified 
for this duty, they invited him to undertake the 
same, and he thereupon withdrew a design which 
he had sent in, and at once acquiesced in the 
A careful and personal 
examination of every design sent in was made, 
and it was resolved to set aside a certain number 
of them which, in the opinion of the committee, 
did not comply with the several conditions, as set 
forth in the advertisement. 
ing for consideration were thus classified in Mf. 
Haywood’s report :—Class No. 1. For constructing 
complete viaducts of high-level roadways upon the 
line of Holborn-hill and Skitiner-street, involving 
esetit surface and the 
high- 
evel streets or viaducts passing south of Holborn- 
hill and Skinner-street, which thoroughfares are 
to remain as at present, or with but very trifling 
Class No. 8. For high-level streets 
or viaducts passing north of Holborn-hill and 
Skinner-street, which thoroughfares are to remain 
as at present, or with but very trifling modifica- 
Class No. 9. For improving the present 
gradients, by partly filling up the valley and form- 
ing the approaches in Farringdon-street and 
The committee, 


wishes of the committee. 


the entire removal of the 
—— on both sides. 


lass No, 7. For 


modifications, 


tion. 


Farringdon-road by inclinations. 


The designs remain- 


after serious deliberation, resolved to submit { 
the court the following designs, which represent 
the principles embodied in each of the foy, 
classes :—Class No. 1. Three designs—No, 4 . 
Mr, Frederick Marrable. No. 32, by Mr. Thoms; 
Charles Sorby. No. 68, by Mr. Richard By 
Class No.7. Three designs—No. 3, by Mr. Lewis 
H. Isaacs. No. 33, by Mr. Frederick Walley, 
No. 61, by Mr. J. Wormald. Class No, 8, Ty, 
designs—No. 3, by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs. No, 74 
by Mr, William Parkes, Class No.9. Two designs— 
No, 86, by Mr. J. T. Atkinson and Messrs, Brandon 
& Freshwater. No. 86a, by ditto, ditto, 
Returns embodied in Mr. Haywood’s report 
show that upon an average upwards of 4,200 yehj. 
cles per day go up and down the hills from the 
low levels. 

The committee submitted the following unani. 
mous recommendations for adoption by the court, 
viz.— 1stly. That the plan to be carried out in 
effecting the contemplated improvements be upon 
the principle adopted in the designs in Class No, 1, 
viz.:—‘ For constructing complete viaducts or 
high-level roadways upon the line of Holborn-hil] 
and Skinner-street, involving the entire removal 
of the present surface, and the property on both 
sides,’ 2ndly, That it be referred back to your 
committee to prepare and submit to Parliament, 
plan upon the principle adopted by the court, but 
with such modifications as may be found necessary, 
8rdly. That we should be empowered forthwith 
to give the necessary notices, and generally to 
take such steps as may be expedient for prosecut- 
ing, in the ensuing session of Parliament, a Bill 
for effecting the contemplated improvements, Aud 
Athly. That we should be authorized by the court 
to consider to which authors the premiums of 
2507. and 150/. respectively should be awarded, 
and to report our opinion thereon,” 

Deputy Fry, in bringing up this report, ex- 
lained that the committee had reduced the nun- 
er of plans to 38: this number they divided into 

nine classes; and they afterwards reduced this 
number to four. By the plan recommended by 
the committee, he said, Skinner-street and Hol- 
born-hill would be entirely removed, and a fine 
new street erected from Newgate-street to Hatton- 
garden, ot higher up, if necessary, upon the high- 
level road. He concluded by moving that the 
report of the committee should be agreed to. 

The Town Clerk put the motion to the court, 

which was at once unanimously agreed to. 





NEW CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


TH# foundation stone of another co-operative 
store for Manchester was laid in Downing- 
street, London-road, on Saturday, by the Mayor 
Mr. A, Heywood). It will form the central 
store of the many valuable buildings belong: 
ing to the Matichester and Salford Co-operative 
Society, who will build it at an expense of 
2,8007. <A new feature will be the addition 
of a working men’s institute, The building 
will have a frontage in Downing-street of 70 feet, 
by 60 feet deep. The style of architecture wil 
be Lombardo-Italian. The basement story will be 
occupied as a bakehouse, with vaulted ceiling, and 
the fore part as a storeroom for heavy goods. On 
the ground floor there will be three large shops, 
with a warehouse, aud the manager’s office at the 
rear, The front entrance from Downing-strect 
will lead to the rooms above. The floor will be 
paved with Minton tiles. On the first floor wi 
will be attother warehouse, and a library . 
reading-toom for the use of the members. The 
tipper room will be used as a meeting roo, 
capable of holding upwards of a thousand sweet 
Out of this entrance will be gained to — 
small ante-rooms, The front is of red stoc ; 
bricks, with black bricks in bands and —_ ¥ 
arches, the cornives and pediment of buff ere * 
brick and stone, The shop fronts are carrie D 
¢ast-iron panelled box lintels and standards, 
roof timbers of the large room are “* 
and varnished. The building is expected wf 
completed by March next. The architects . 
Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Manchester, na 
the builder, Mr, Johnson, of Ancoats. The pon 
mony on Saturday commenced shortly after a 
o’clock. The mayor said this was the first ins el 
tion of the kind ever erected by # co-opers 
society itt Manchester. : 
years ” beet connected with the exertions 
labours of working men, and he hoped en 
labour of his municipal office would far _ we 
any act which might have been connect: in 
the history of the working classes. — ak 
he believed to be yet in its infancy. It! 





yet been properly understood by the working 40 





He had for a number of 
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middle classes ; but he felt persuaded that when 
it was comprehended and clearly understood, the 
objections which were now entertained by them 
would gradually and visibly disappear. Mr. J.C. 
fdwards stated that the society had been in 
existence four years and a quarter; and that the 
net profit out of the business during the whole of 
that time would pay for two such buildings as the 
one which was to be erected on that spot. 





GRAND CENTRAL TERMINUS IN 
GLASGOW. 


TE project for forming a grend central terminus 
in Glasgow, by which the five railways entering 
the city will be brought into communication, is 
row taking shape; and shortly, we hear, the 
whole details of the undertaking will be authori- 
tatively announced. The Caledonian and the 
South-Western already touch each other at 
Shields Bridge, on the south side of the river, 
and the Sighthill Branch of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and the main line of the Caledonian are 
within a very short space of each other in the 
north-east quarter of the city. These two points, 
therefore, form the limits of the “City of Glas- 

w Union Railway,” which is now projected, 
and which will traverse a total length of about 
six miles. The Central Terminus will be formed in 
thedreary wilderness of wynds, closes, and tumble- 
down tenements,—nests, for the most part, of 
disease, crime, and wretchedness, which lie betwixt 
Stockwell-street and King-street; and the line will 
debouch by a spacious approach on the Trongate, 
near the foot of Glassford-street. The new rail- 
way, without crossing Trongate or marring in any 
way that great thoroughfare, will pass over the 
Saltmarket near the Cross, and the mouth of the 
Gallowgate, and traverse another overcrowded 
and dilapidated quarter of the city betwixt that 
point and the south-eastern corner of College 
Gardens, to Wellpark, where another great sta- 
tion will be formed for goods and cattle traftic. 
There will be no tunnelling, says the local Morn- 
ing Journal, in announcing the project ; no over- 
turning of valuable properties, no superseding of 
existing seats of business, no disfigurement of 
splendid streets or interruption of beautiful 
vistas, and no quarrels with the Admiralty. It 
isto behoped the merits of the new project will 
not be merely negative, however; and that 
amongst these negatives “no architecture” will 
nt figure. Mr. Walter Macfarlane, of the 
Saracen Foundry, of whose meritorious efforts, by 
example at his business premises, to improve the 
city architecture, our readers are already aware, 
has written to the paper just named, expressing 
ahope that the Union Railway Company will 
cmbine with their engineer an architect of 
eminence, and not, from a narrow and ill-judged 
economy, centre in one individual the onerous 
duties of both architect and engineer. 








THE LYTTELTON TUNNEL, CANTERBURY, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Ix May, 1861, the Provincial Government 
aceepted a tender from Messrs. George Holmes 
& Co, of Melbourne, to complete the line of 
Tailway from Lyttelton to Christchurch, except 
the stations, in’ five years, ending June 1, 1866, 
for 240,5000, ; the cost of the tunnel, 2,838 yards 
lng, being fixed at 195,000/. The tunnel is 
uearlya mile and three-quarters in length, and 
ager. bored through the crater wall of one of 

e extinct volcanoes of Banks’ Peninsula. The 
town and harbour of Lyttelton will thus be con- 
rected with the Canterbury Plains. The volcanic 
omation often presents basaltic rocks of the 

est description, against which the machinery 
ployed at Mont Cenis would be powerless. The 
mgtheer has adopted a uniform gradient of 1 in 
» the upper end of the tunnel being kept free 
po water by constant pumping. The work 
ies ys 180 men, and the engineering staff con- 
“ss of the Government engineer and a single 
a he tunnel is contracted for at some- 
less than 702. per lineal yard. The con- 

lies = in the two years ending July 1, 1863, 
advanced 1,086 yards, which is at the average 

. ra twenty-two yards per month at each end. 

7 — 18 15 feet wide, and 18 feet high above 
psa el. The works have been, from their com- 
Wovineial © under the superintendence of the 
Pete “ial engineer, Mr. Edward Dobson, who has 

tke ye ened the management of the public 

on — to be able to give his undivided 
ment ra the tunnel. The Provincial Govern- 
Canterbury obtained an Act in 1860, 





enabling them to raise a loan of 300,000/., for the 
construction of the railway ; but, up to the presené 
time, the whole cost of this railway, as well as of 
other public works executed since the establish- 
ment of provincial government in 1853, amounting 
in round numbers to nearly 400,000/., has been 
defrayed out of the current revenue of the 
province. 





MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the session was held 
at the Rooms, 15, Dickinson-street, on Wednesday 
evening last, the 4thinst. The president delivered 
the opening address, and in the course of it alluded 
briefly to the many points of interest which woud 
probably arise during the ensuing season, and con- 
gratulated the members on the hopeful’ prospe«t 
of renewed vigour and activity indicated by the 
list of papers in preparation for the winter. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. Walker Aitkin, then 
explained the means adopted by the committee, 
and their success in obtaining papers of more than 
ordinary interest, and of such scope as to mest 
the requirements of all the members. Among tlie 
list may be noticed the following :— 

“On the Creation of a New Style;” “ Detail 
in its Inherent and Relative Proportions ;” 
“Symbolism;” “Church Architecture of the 
Present Day: its Position and Requirements ;” 
* Competitions, with a Proposed Plan for obviat- 
ing the Evils at present resulting therefrom” 
“ Colour in relation to Architectural Decoration ;” 
“A Proposed Plan for Equalizing the various 
Systems of Measurement now in use;” “On the 
Transfer of Land and the Law of Contracts;” 
* Stained Glass ;” “ Concrete,” &c. Kc. 

After discussion on the various subjects brought 
forward in the address, the meeting closed. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


St. Pancras.—St. Jude’s Church, Gray’s-irn- 
road, has been consecrated. The edifice is situate 
in a very populous locality on the east side: of 
Gray’s-inn-road, near the Colonial Training 
School. It has a nave, and north and south ais/es, 
each 85 feet long and 56 feet high. The chancel 
is 35 feet long and 22 feet wide. The style, from 
the design of Mr. J. Peacock, of Bloomsbuty- 
square, the architect, is of the Early Decorated 
period, and the church is lighted chiefly from a 
clerestory of twenty-four windows and a large 
western window. The tower stands at the ¢ast 
end of the north aisle, and is 100 feet in height, 
with an arcade lantern, terminating in gabled 
roofs, with an iron finial in the centre. The edi- 
fice is plain. The walls are built with stock brick ; 
the internal walls faced with white brick, with 
bands of red and black. The columns of the rave 
are of red Mansfield stone, resembling polished 
granite. The arches are of Bath stone, and all 
the columns of the chancel are of marble. The 
east windows are filled with stained glass, and 
represent the Birth, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of our Lord. The entire details have 
been carried out by Messrs. Carter & Sons, of Hollo- 
way, the builders. The church is entered from 
the west bya cloister. The seats, which are cpen 
timber benches, will accommodate 900. The 
entire cost is about 5,000/., exclusive of the pur- 
chase of the ground, about 3,000/. 

Woolwich.—The new Garrison Church on 
Woolwich Common has been consecrated. The 
edifice, which is named St. George’s, is in: the 
Byzantine style, from the design of Messrs. 
Wyatt. The officers of the garrison have sub- 
scribed nearly 1,000/., for its interior decorations, 
and an organ, &c. It contains a stone pulpit, 
coloured glass windows embodying the roost 
marked events in the life of our Saviour, and the 
ceilings and galleries are decorated. 

Oswestry (Salop).—The chapel erected at the 
Grammar School for the use of the boys has just 
been completed. The plan resembles that of a 
college chapel. Externally, the rapid fall in the 
ground from west to east has added to the general 
effect of the building. The interior is fitted with 
three rows of oak stalls, returned at the west end, 
and affording accommodation for about 130 boys. 
The roof is open-timbered and tiled. Eastward 
of the stalls is a pavement of Minton’s tiles, which 
are used, with marble, in the reredos. Thdre is 
also some incised work in the apse, the cqntre 
window of which is intended to be filled ‘with 
Hardman’s glass, by Mr. John Donne. The lec- 
tern, of oak, inlaid with coloured woods, and 
Derbyshire spars, is the gift of the boys. ' The 
walls are built of Cefn stone, with dressings and 





bands, &ec., of Shelvoke, the interior being lined 
with Shelvoke stone. The style is Early Geome- 
trical. Messrs. Treasure were the contractors; 
and the architect was Mr. E. Haycock, jun., of 
Shrewsbury. The chapel is provided with a warm- 
air apparatus, by Mr. Dodwell, of Shrewsbury. 
The greater portion of the expense has been borne 
by the head master, but funds are still needed. 

Wichenford (Worcestershire).—After extensive 
restoration, Wichenford church has been re- 
opened. The edifice had been originally built in 
1262, and dedicated to St. Lawrence. It consists 
of a chancel, nave, porch, tower, and spire. About 
sixty years ago the spire becoming unsafe, it was 
pulled down, and an unsightly brick substitute 
was built by the village mason. This has now 
been removed, and a spire of about 100 feet in 
height, of red sandstone, erected in its place. A 
new porch and vestry have been added, four new 
windows inserted, including a stained-glass win- 
dow at the east end, by Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham. An open timber roof, in lieu of the low 
plastered ceiling, a new stone pulpit, lectern, 
stalls, altar, reredos, &c. have been supplied. The 
old gallery at the western end has also been taken 
down, and increased accommodation secured by 
open seats in place of the old pews. The exterior 
sandstone has been cleaned, and various other 
restorations effected. The contractor for the re- 
storation was Mr. Hicken, of Wichenford. Mr. 
James Hurn, of Worcester, was the builder; and 
Mr. Shepherd, of Martley, the carpenter. Mr. 
Perkins, of Worcester, was the architect employed. 

Sevenhampton, near Highworth.—A new church, 
erected in this village at the sole cost of Mr. 
Joseph Sewell, of Cirencester, as a memorial to 
the late Lady Wetherell Warneford, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Gloucester. The new 
edifice was planned by Mr. W. Pedley, of High- 
worth, architect ; and the works were carried out 
by Messrs. Pedley & Son. Mr. Sewell defrayed 
the entire cost, between 3,000/. and 4,000/. The 
Early English style has been adopted. The pulpit 
and font are of Caen stone, and have been carved 
by Mr. Geflowski; and the church is paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. There is a tower at the 
west end, containing a peal of six bells, including 
a new one from the foundry of Messrs, Mears, of 
London. 

Carno.—F rom a report in the Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle, it appears that a committee has been ap- 
pointed at a public meeting, to carry out the 
restoration of the parish church of Carno; Mr. 
J. W. Poundley, of Kerry, being requested to 
inspect the church and prepare plans and esti- 
mate for another meeting. 

Coventry.—The parish church at the village of 
Allesley, near this city, has been reopened. The 
church has undergone alteration and enlarge- 
ment. The north and south aisles have been 
widened and lengthened ; a new chancel built ; two 
new east windows put in; the north and south 
galleries taken down, and the church reseated. 
The Gothic pillars of the old edifice, and also the 
stone walls, have been scraped ; the organ re-built ; 
and indeed the entire edifice has undergone a pro- 
cess of renovation. The alterations were planned 
by the late Mr. Murray, architect, and carried 
out by Mr. Mault, of Coventry, builder, at a cost 
of about 2,000/., of which sum the parishioners of 
Allesley have contributed nearly one-half. 

Ringstead (Northants).—The parish church here 
has been restored and reopened. The state of the 
church before the works now completed were 
taken in hand, was wretched and dangerous, the 
chancel arch and part of the south wall being 
ready to fall. The roofs also were in a bad state, 
the tower arch was blocked up, and the entire 
area was filled with ill-arranged and unsightly 
pews: the soil against the walls, too, had accu- 
mulated so as to render them very damp, The 
tower and spire were sunken and fissured. The 
structural works were first taken in hand ; viz., the 
rebuilding the chancel arch and portion of the 
south wall and buttress of chancel, and north 
wall of aisles, and the tracery of the east and part 
of the south windows were taken out, reset and 
restored. The roofs throughout the church were 
also renewed in deal, following the type of the 
old Third Pointed Flat roofs, and covered with 
lead. The clerestory windows were opened and 
portions of the wall restored and the parapets 
reset. A drain was also formed round the walls. 
The church was thus put in a state of repair, but 
a great deal remained to be done before it assamed 
its present state. For this a second contract was 
taken. The spire was taken down to the level of 
the sills of the upper lights, and rebuilt, with a 
new vane executed by Mr. Potter, of Northampton ; 
the tower walls were made good and underpinned, 
and new floors of deal inserted. The walls of 
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chancel and chantry, the internal stonework, &c., 
were cleaned and restored, and the walls re- 
plastered. The whole of the old pews and gallery 
were cleared away, and the church has been re- 
seated with simple seats of deal. In the course of 
the restoration some paintings were discovered in 
the south wall of the nave, but they were so 
mutilated it was impossible to preserve them. The 
contracts for the whole of these works, including 
pulpit and chancel seats (the carving of which was 
done by Mr. 8S. Poole, of London) were taken by 
Mr. Parker, of Thrapston ; and the whole of the 
restorations have been carried out by him from 
the designs and under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. William Slater, of London. 

Warter (near Pocklington).—The new church of 
St. James, Warter, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of York. The edifice was founded at 
the expense of the late Lord Muncaster. The cost 
of the edifice was estimated to be from 3,500/. to 
4,0007. It was commenced two years ago, and 
occupies the site of the old building, but extends 
beyond it both southward and feastward. The 
parish church of Warter formed a part of the 
ancient priory, and the undulations of the sur- 
rounding ground indicated the existence of sundry 
foundation walls. Nothing of especial interest, 
however, was discovered in excavating for the new 
church except a few capitals, shafts, and bases, 
with rough stones bearing marks of age, and some 
almost illegible carving. The new church consists 
of a tower and spire, 120 feet high; nave, 60 feet 
by 33 feet 6 inches; and apsidal chancel ascend- 
ing over steps from the nave. The lower part of 
the tower forms a baptistery, and the font, pulpit, 
&e., are enriched with carving. The paving 
throughout the church is plain encaustic, and 
enriched on the chancel. This was executed by 
Mr. Colla, of London. The west window is filled 
with stained glass, the subjects being the baptism 
and ascension of Christ. Mr. C. Gibbs, of London, 
was the artist, who has received orders to fill all 
the chancel windows with stained glass. Each win- 
dow in the nave has cathedral glass with a painted 
ball-flower border—yellow on dark blue. There is 
throughout the church a prevalence of the ball- 
flower enrichment, which was a favourite with the 
late Lord Muncaster. The style of the church is 
Geometrical. The roof is open to the ridge, all 
the timbers being stained and varnished. The 
joiner’s work is pitch pine, and varnished only. 
The pews are open. The work of erection has 
been carried out by Mr. R. Weatherley, of York, 
builder, under the direction of Mr. Waterhouse, 
clerk of the works. The architects were Messrs. 
W. G. Habershon & Pite, of London, under whom 
extensive alterations are in progress at Warter 
Priory, adjacent, the residence of Lord Mun- 
caster, the brother of the late lord. Exclusive of 
the builder, the other tradesmen who have been 
engaged at the church were Mr. Rawlings, of 
York, the plasterer ; Mr. R. Pearson, of York, the 
painter ; and Mr. Hodgson, of York, the plumber. 
The carving was entrusted to Mr. Earp, of 
London ; and the apparatus for warming the 
church was supplied by Mr. Walker, of Bedale. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Helen’s Church.—The new decorated eastern 
window of this church has just been completed, 
and the stained glass in the head tracery, to the 
memory of the late Rev. J. H. Wilding, has been 
inserted. The principal subject is the “ Ascen- 
sion,” from a design by Mr. Preedy, architect. 

St. Andrew’s Church, West Tarring, Worthing 
(Sussex).—A memorial stained-glass window has 
just been erected in the tower of this ancient 
church, at the sole cost of the vicar, the Rev. 
John Wood Warter, B.D., and executed by 
Messrs. Thomas Baillie & Co., of London. The 
subject selected is the “Resurrection of our 
Saviour.” The window contains three principal 
openings, with a tracery, and is of the Perpendi- 
cular style, although the principal part of the 
church is Early English in character: in the 
centre opening is the figure of Our Lord rising 
from the Sepulchre : on the right of Our Lord are 
the women bringing spices, &c. On the opposite 
side the Angel, having rolled back the stone from 
the door, is seated upon it. In the foreground 
are represented the Roman soldiers: in the tra- 
cery lights are shields containing emblems of the 
Crucifixion, and across the bottom of the window 
are the inscriptions, with the names, &c., of the 
various relatives of the vicar, to whom this win- 
dow is intended as a memorial. 

St. Michael’s Church, Coventry.—Two memorial 
windows have just been placed in the north aisle 
of this church. In the first window the subjects 





illustrated in the tracery are from the creation, 
viz., “God creating Man,” “Adam naming the 
Cattle,” ‘The Creation of Eve,” “ The Serpent’s 
Temptation,” and “ Adam and Eve hiding them- 
selves from the Presence of the Lord.” The four- 
teen openings beneath continue the Scripture 
narrative, the subjects being, “Adam and Eve 
driven from the Garden of Eden,” “The Curse of 
Man,” “The Death of Abel,” “ Noah building the 
Ark,” ‘Noah’s Sacrifice after the Flood,” and 
“Noah cursing Ham.” In the tracery of the 
second window. is illustrated the subject of ‘ The 
Confusion of Tongues;” and in the openings 
beneath are, “The Parting of Lot and Abram,” 
“ Melchizedeck giving Bread and Wine to Abram 
and to the Men who were with him,” “ God’s 
Promise to Abram,” “ Abraham offering up his 
Son Isaac,” “ Jacob obtaining by Fraud his Father’s 
Blessing,” and “ Jacob’s Dream.” A third win- 
dow in this aisle was erected some time since, to 
the memory of his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, and illustrates the history of Moses. 
Two other windows in this aisle remain to be filled, | 
and it is proposed to continue the subjects. The 
window at the east end contains the subject of | 
the Ascension, and is a memorial to the late 
Colonel Hood, who fell at Sebastopol. All these 
windows have been executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Leicester.—Two large 
stained-glass windows, the gift of the late Mr. 
Edward Highton, civil engineer, are about to be 
placed in this church, one each at the west end of 
the north and south aisles. For the new stone 
work, from a design by Mr. Scott, three masons 
of the town were selected by the Church Restora- 
tion Committee, and invited to tender, viz.— 
Messrs. Osborne, Mr. J. H. Johnson, and Mr. J. 
Yates, the tender of Mr. Yates having been 
accepted. These windows will displace two defor- 
mities of the Batty Langley style and date of 
architecture, long a just cause of complaint to the 
archologist as disfiguring the edifice, 

Yardley Wood Church, near Birmingham.— 
A memorial window, executed by Mr. Holland, 
Warwick, has been erected in this church. It 
contains figures under canopies, representing 
Faith and Hope, with diapered backgrounds. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton. — The Albion out-fall is completed 
so far as it can be proceeded with at this season 
of the year. The chambers have been arched 
over, and the bricklayers discharged. The further 
extension of the out-fall to its complete length of 
1,700 feet must await a more favourable season. 

_Harith.—The Rev. J. Linton, at the Hunts 
Sessions, presented the report of Mr. Barlow, the 
engineer employed to examine Earith Bridge. 
That gentleman recommended that a new bridge 
should be erected at an estimated cost of 1,000/. 
or 1,2007. It appeared Mr. Rowe, the Isle of 
Ely surveyor, agreed to this recommendation ; and 
the Sessions agreed that it should be carried out, 
care being taken that the girders be of wrought 
iron, instead of cast iron. 

Cheltenham.—Since the manor was purchased 
by Mr. R. 8. Lingwood, a corn exchange has been 
erected, at considerakle cost, in the Market-place. 
The room is larger than any other in the town, 
and will probably be also used for public 
amusements, as well as for business of the manor 
and of the borough. 

Cirencester.—The completion of the Corn-hall, 
and the renovation of the King’s Head Hotel, 
have improved the Market-place. The Corn-hall 
has been erected from the design of Messrs. Med- 
land & Maberly, by Messrs. Jones & Sons, builders. 
The carving was done by Mr. William Forsyth, 
of Worcester. The hall, which is in the 
Italian style, is to be used for various purposes, 
including the School of Art, the Cirencester Per- 
manent Library and Reading Room, the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, &c. The renovation of the King’s 
Head Hotel has been carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Bridges, of Cirencester. 

Bristol.—Tenders have been received for the 
erection of the Colston’s hall, St. Augustine’s- 
parade. The tender of Messrs. J. & J. Foster, 
amounting to 17,000/., has been accepted. The 
building will be forthwith commenced, and it has 
been decided to erect two of the largest ware- 
rooms in Bristol underneath the great hall, there 
being 18,000 square feet available for the purpose. 
The first rail of a tramway from Temple 
Meads to the Quays, in connexion with the rail- 
ways, has been laid.——The foundation-stone of 
a new factory, about to be erected in Quay-street, 
for Messrs. Walsh & Co., adjoining the present 








—_—_—. 
warehouse, has been laid. On excavating for th 
foundation of the new building, at a depth of il 
feet from the surface, there were discovered evident 
remains of the old city wall. The architect of the 
new building is Mr. H. Masters; contractor, My 
R. M. Bryant; and master mason, Mr. T. P, Wii, 
cox. By the liberality of Mr. Walsh, the work. 
men engaged upon the building were regaled with 
a substantial repast, at the Greyhound, Broad. 
mead. 





COMPETITIONS, 


Ringwood Congregational Church.—In answer 
to advertisements in our columns, forty designs 
were sent in, although no premium was offered 
and the amount to be expended was limited to 
9007. Among the designs were several from 
well-known firms in the North of England and 
Ireland. Three were selected for final decision 
respectively by Mr. T. C. Sorby ; Messrs, Pritchett, 
of Darlington ; and Mr. Rumble, of Newbury ; and 
eventually, at the general meeting, the design by 


| Mr. T. C. Sorby was selected, and is to be carried 


into execution forthwith. 


Bridge at Hull Competition.—Sir: Can any of your 
readers throw light on the subject of the proposed new 
North Bridge at Hull? More than four months ago the 
corporation received thirteen sets of plans in answer to 
advertisement, and I cannot learn whether they have 
taken a single step in the matter.—A Competitor, 








WHO BUILT OUR CATHEDRALS? 


TuE writer of the article which appeared lately, 
p- 694, in your journal, with this heading (it 
should have been “ Who designed ourcathedrals?”), 
has opened a question that has occupied my 
attention for some time, and of which in. two 
papers I have endeavoured to form a solution 
derived from the voluminous notes collected during 
the course of several years’ study. A few weeks 
earlier, p. 564, you gave Mr. J. H. Parker's 
paper “On the Buildings of Bishop Gundulph,” 
and it is upon it that I now more particularly 
desire to offer a few comments. Mr. Parker pre- 
faces his observations by stating that the bishop 
“has been long known to have been one of the 
chief architects of his day, aud to have been em- 
ployed by the king to build the White Tower in 
London.” Had this notice of him been worded, 
he “has been long known as one of the chief 
architects of his day,” I should not perhaps have 
troubled you, but taken it as a fact, however 
little authority there may be as to his having 
been an architect at all. I am not aware of any 
ancient statement that Gundulph was an architect 
or designer. He built, certainly, and, in common 
parlance, might even nowadays be termed a 
builder, in that sense. : 

Was Gundulph “employed by the king (Wil- 
liam I.), to build the White Tower?” I believe 
the only proof that he had any connexion with 
that work, is the line in a grant from a citizen, 
whilst Gundulph “ex precepto regis Willelm 
magni praesset operi magne turris Londonia. 
Is this sufficient evidence from which to draw the 
above conclusion? Stow, to my mind, more pro- 
perly put the case when he quoted those words, 
and wrote that “ William—built the Tower of 
London —about 1078—appointing Gundulph— 
principal surveyor and overseer of that work. 
Supervisor and overseer being synonymous for 
director, and not as representing artistic talent. 
The term “commissioner” would be still better. 

The study given by me to this point of a very 
interesting subject, has caused me sometimes to 
explain my meaning to my friends in the shape 
of the following romance, the general tenor ~—— 
as applicable to Wykeham and others as ; 
Gundulph :—The king (I take Rufus, it does no 
much matter which) says to himself one —- 
“ Confound that obstinate dog Odo, why can’t He 
be quiet and leave me at peace to study the peace 
ful arts of commerce, and ‘create an Internation 
Exhibition? If I must take up arms to 
him down, I’ll give him a settler, and kindly a 
my dear friend Hubert [Odo’s mortal —. 
course | to take care of him in my castle of a ° 
Ah! but where? I want a Keep —_ 
strong to keep him. What can be done a 
must set to work directly : let’s think : my ager 4 
masons are very busy at my palace here; ¢ - 
disturb them, or I shall not have a roof ee ae 
own head next. [He might then have called id 
‘clerk of the works,’ but that was a later set ‘ 
tion.] I'll speak to Lanfranc; he was my a He 
best friend. Yes! ob, I know the man. 


| spoke of Gundulpbus the other day as one deserv- 


ima secularium 


: i ‘ is ‘prudentiss vais 
ing of notice for his ‘p « sanctissiia 


rerum administratio ;’ and I know his 
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— 
religio;’ he can look after my interests, he has 
joked 80 very well after his own! and I’ll 
tll my master ingeniator to assist him with 
petter sizes and strength of walls—that last 
jittle Keep I built would not stand a month’s 
siege; —and, as I lately ordered my dining- 
hall to be 15 poles long and 4 poles wide, inside 
however, 1 shan’t have a castle of less noble 
dimensions. T’ll make him Commissioner of 
Works for the purpose : it will please him to see 
ig name in the Gazette: and we'll find him a 
room in Whitehall-place, and he may write up 
‘Commissioner for Building Keeps’ on the door- 
sts, and get his name into the Civil Service 
jst, All right.” So off Rufus sends a bit of 
parchment to Rochester, and up comes Gundulph 
by the next boat to Rufus, who greets him with, 
“J say, dear fellow, I hear you are ‘in opere 
cementarii plurimum sciens et efficax’ (which, 
freely translated, means “‘ up to all the dodges of a 
mason’s contract,” | will you kindly take this little 
matter in hand forme? It will not detain you 
lng from your monastery. Here is your autho- 
rity to get. the workmen and materials where and 
howyoucan. I will send you the money as often 
as possible—[no, he does not say that, only thinks 
it; but adds |—-You will be paymaster, and look 
sharp after the building operations, that I am not 
cheated. It is quite impossible for me to speak 
to those villein workmen, so when you want any 
orders you must come yourself. T’ll look in occa- 
sionally. But be quick, for I am off to catch the 
villain to put into the Keep, and I will give you 
one of his best advowsons for your trouble.” That 
is the position I conceive Gundulph held with the 
monarch; and it was the same with Wykeham. 
What would Mr. Scott say at being called the 
derk of the works at the Foreign Office, but the 
Hon, Mr. Cowper the architect? As regards 
Gundulph’s position with the designing of his 
ecclesiastical buildings, it is now well known that 
every large monastery had a staff of workmen, 
headed by the master mason and the master car- 
penter; while the assertion that they made the 
designs for their portion of the works can, I think, 
besupported. It is to be doubted whether the 
chief man made a// the designs; the glass-painter, 
for instance, submitted to no other person’s con- 
trol. 

Mr, Parker goes on to say that “the history of 
his (Gundulph’s] life clearly shows that he had 
every opportunity of acquiring the best informa- 
tion, and we may fairly conclude that he possessed 


all the knowledge and skill that any one possessed | 


in his time.” I have carefully read the accounts 
concerning Gundulph, but have failed to find any 
authority for all this. Naturally, “we may con- 
clude” anything from many of the vague state- 
ments of the old historians. Gundulph was born, 
iflremember the accounts correctly, at Rouen, 
where he studied grammar (take this in its fullest 
meaning), became acquainted with Archdeacon 
William, was introduced to Maurilius, accompa- 
uied William to the Holy Land, became a monk 
at Bec, went with Lanfranc to Duke William’s 
monastery at Caen, came over to England with 
lanfrane, and obtained the bishopric. Can much 
more be said about him, as facts, up to that 
period ? Of course “ we may conclude” a great 
deal from some of this. How in the Holy Land 
he first became acquainted with, and was initiated 
into, the deep and mysterious arcana of Free- 
masonry! How at Bec he worked his way, from 
‘arly dawn to past midnight, as a fellowcraft ; 
q ming a master mason when he arrived at 
bi fully qualified to import into England all 
¢ knowledge of the craft of Normandy, and to 
establish an opposition grand lodge at Rochester, 
i spite of the native Saxon or Anglo-Norman 
masons then at work ! 
refrain from commenting on the remainder of 
really interesting and valuable contribution, 
use all my remarks must depend on the view 
; en in the first instance ; and I throw out these 
oy for such criticism as Mr. Parker may 
pg deserve, hoping that we may yet ob- 
eride 3 further research, some more satisfactory 
Fn ‘i of the employment, or otherwise, of 
chmen as designers than we at present possess. 
me wh your antiquarian friends give me, or tell 
a a to find, some reliable information on 
vals ~ - of value of ancient money in the pre- 
ve I know it is a very difficult subject, 
ine « one that ought to have been set at rest 
worth a se Mr. Parker takes the 60 lbs. as 
ken “s twenty-five times more. But is it 
believe ‘ And if lbs., what is it lbs. of ? I 
to inguir re Arthur Ashpitel has been the earliest 
the tare € into this point, when commenting on 
Archeola at Rochester at a meeting of the Kent 
Bical Society, a few years since; but I 


know not with what result, except taat of 

suggesting “ls. of silver.” Libras is the word 

used, and in the present case, “60 libras.” 
Wyatt PapwoatuH. 








TIDAL FOUNTAINS FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


At atime when so many important improve- 
ments are contemplated in the metropolis, and so 
great a work as the Thames Embankment is about 
to be executed, allow me to suggest, through the 
medium of your columns, a way in which tidal 
fountains may be erected, in connexion with the 
latter, at a very small cost. 

Shallow tanks of the requisite size, constructed 
immediately under the roadway of the embank- 
ment, with inlet openings above them leading 
from the river, and outlet-pipes below leading to 
the fountains, include the whole of the necessary 
mechanical arrangements. 

The fountains might be designed to répresent 
mermaids pouring water from pitchers, dolphins 
spouting water, or in any suitable form, placed, 
for instance, on the intermediate or on the lower 
pedestals of the landing-stairs. : 

The tide would flush the tanks full ¢t high- 
water, and on its ebbing the fountains would 
gradually appear above the surface, in action by 
gravitation, and would remain so until thb water 
rising again hid them from view, and again filled 
the tanks. 

In this way fountains might be constructed 
rivalling in grandeur the new one of St. Michael, 
in Paris, while the tidal water supply would cost 
nothing. W. Lewis Baker. 





MODERN CLASSICISM. 


Srr,—Much as they differ upon many other 
points, both Fergusson and Huggins agree in 
recommending that we should fashion our future 
style upon the one which is now practised, not 
only here, but at the present day throughout 
Europe, whenever aught like artistic debign is 
aimed at. A most futile and flimsy objection it 
surely is to say that as style is derived from Italy : 
it can be ill adapted to any other than an italian 
climate, when actual experience of it ought to 
convince us that it is independent of ciimate. 
The same mode of building which serves to exclude 
heat, serves also to exclude cold. Some ‘of the 
ultra Gothicists make it an ultra merit of their 
favourite style, that it allows the front of a house 
to be nearly all window, consequently one entire 
side of a room to be similarly privileged, thereby 
substituting the idea of chilliness, ([ hope Typ. 
will not turn it into silliness) instead of sniigness, 
in dismal weather. ; 

As far as it goes, Fergusson’s commor-sense 
principle is excellent enough ; but, unfortunately, 
it does not go quite far enough; for, in art at 
least, there is surely a wide difference between not 
going contrary to common sense, and not going an 
inch further, which is the essence of Quakerism. 
Huggins, on the contrary, I am glad to find, is 
much less strait-laced. Not only has he bravely 
vindicated Roman architecture as a system of con- 
struction, but has made evident that its ‘short- 
comings in other respects have, instead of closing 
it, thrown the door wide open to us for further 
advance. Of late, it has been the practicé with 
some to dwell too invidiously upon the def»cts of 
Roman architecture ; not so much, it wouid, seem, 
for the purpose of warning against them) as of 
pointing to them as essentially inherent in and 
inseparable from the style itself. At any rate, 
Huggins does not unfurl the black flag, and 
exclaim in horrid and even infernal Dantesque 
voice, “ Voi chi entrate,’ &c. Instead of preach- 
ing the doctrine of lackadaisical despair, he 
rather felicitates us of the present day, for that 
so much has been left to us to work out further 
for and by ourselves. Museums are crowdeil with 
architectural fragments, which, if only hints, 
ought, were they but properly made use, of as 
studies, to inspire those who contemplate! them 
with artist’s eye, and enable them to infuse into 
their own productions or doings that ster- 
ling quality which is denominated originality. 
The reproach of mere copyism brought against 
modern classicism by those who would fain exter- 
minate it altogether, is hardly to be denied, But 
now that the mistake has been detected, to gorrect 
it ought to be no very difficult matter. ‘Surely 
we can go on in the same track without treading 
painfully in the very footprints of those who have 
gone before us—nay, even outstrip them. Tole- 





rably certain it, is, that what for distinction’s sake 


goes by the name of “Italian,” accommodates itself 
far more freely and readily to our actual nine- 
teenth-century requirements than does any other 
style, as worthily witness the Anglo-Italian palazzi 


‘| of Pall-mall. It would be easier for me to add much 


more, than it is to desist from doing so. I there- 
fore conclude rather abruptly, by asking, Why is 
“Wightwick” silent? Why does not he come 
forward, as he is well able to do, as the champion of 
Modernism in opposition to Nineteenth-century 
Medizvalism ? Art-LovER. 


HOW TO PREVENT AN ECHO. 


Your correspondent “ E. C. 0.” (whose letter 
appears in your number for 7th November), fails 
to give as full particulars of his school-room as 
those whose advice he asks might perhaps like to 
have. But supposing the room, in addition to 
being as he describes it, to have its walls bare and 
flat, the height to wall-plate some 14 to 18 feet, 
and the ends of the room flat gable walls, circum- 
stances almost implied in the description “ country 
school-room,” I am afraid the room presents 
unfavourable conditions for which the expedients 
suggested in his letter would be no cure. 

Masking some of the reflecting surfaces, or, in 
other words, hanging a liberal quantity of heavy 
woollen curtains at one or both ends; and, if pos- 
sible, partly along the sides; and laying carpeting 
or matting over the unoccupied parts of the floor, 
are measures likely to check the echo to some 
extent. 

Probably a more effective remedy would be a 
horizontal ceiling, introduced at the top of the 
walls, if they are very lofty; or, if not, at any 
convenient part of the roof, so as to cut off at 
least its apex, if not the whole of the space. 

It is, however, strongly to be urged, that these 
or any similar remedies, as they are only tentative 
and experimental, and by no means warranted “a 
perfect cure,” had better be tried first in a tem- 
porary way. It is even possible that an inex- 
pensive canvas or calico ceiling, or one formed of 
boards laid from collar to collar of the trusses (if 
they have collars) might permanently answer the 
end required. 

May I, in conclusion, request, that if your cor- 
respondent meets with a really effectual remedy 
he will communicate the nature of it, coupled with 
a full description of the room, to your columns ? 

T. B.S. 





IN reply to your querist, “ E. C. O.,” as to the 
means of curing an unpleasant echo in a school- 
room, I beg to observe, that I consider he states 
the cause of the echo in his letter, viz., that the 
roof rises at an angle of 45 degrees. By the 
known laws of reflection of light and sound 
(which are the same) this angle will reflect back 
to the body of the room. Had it been either a 
flat ceiling or a higher angle—say 51 degrees— 
there would have been no echo. Perhaps an 
internal lining of thick felt might cure it. 
Salvador House. JAMES EDMESTON, 








FOREIGN GOTHIC IN ENGLAND. 


WILL you kindly allow the following to appear 
intact, in order to let the question be fairly 
argued. It is a question of nationality in Gothic 
and Renaissance. It is the question of the Poetry 
of Nationality. We are always talking about 
nationality in other things, but forget it in archi- 
tecture. 

At the present moment, the question amongst 
Gothic architects must be, how far they are justi- 
fied in introducing foreign forms into this country ? 
Gothic architecture grew up in each country in- 
dividually ; everywhere under totally distinct 
influences: in each land it was formed in accord- 
ance with the feelings, manners, habits, and 
climate of the same. In France, the difference 
between north and south is apparent to the most 
untrained eye. The architecture suited to the 
climate of the south of France is wholly out of 
place in England. The Cathedral of Sienna would 
not do in the place of Wells. Nothing can be 
more painful to look at, than the polychromatic 
architecture of the last few years: it is now all 
one dirty smear. What will the deep undercut 
French carving be in ten years? The action of 
London smoke will eat it clean away. On rational 
grounds, we must have English work for England. 
But on the other side of the question,—that which 
appeals to the feelings,—on the score of poetry of 
architecture ;—the brilliant colour of the cathedral 
tower of Florence, the marvellous richness of the 
font of Sienna, are thoroughly in accordance with 
the spirit of Italian poetry, and with the character 
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of Italian scenery; things that cannot be trans- 
lated into the cold, damp, but green England. 
The churches and buildings at Arles, St. Gilles, 
Nismes, were quite in the spirit of troubadour 
poetry, wholly separated as it was from the min- 
strelsy of the north. Even modern French and 
Italian poetry is untranslateable. What is more 
absurd than an English translation of Giusti or 
Beranger? Hence double is the absurdity of 
trying to introduce the works of earlier ages. I 
may say it shows a want of appreciation both of 
southern poetry and of English. If a man really 
appreciate his own home (all is in this word) he 
will not seek to introduce foreign forms; but 
rather, if he wish to revel in the far niente, he 
will live in Florence as long as it pleases him. 
The universalism of Gothic architecture consists 
in its suiting itself to every land. Modern archi- 
tects seem to have different notions of this law, 
and “ crib” from every land. It is contrary to 
all poetic feeling for home, for English scenery, to 
introduce foreign architecture. English to the 
backbone, down to county tradition, is the true 
feeling of an Englishman. Herein lies the poetry 
of home, the love of English scenery. The peculiar 
pensive melancholy of English scenery is destroyed 
by the introduction of foreign forms. As to the 
Renaissance of Classic work, it only expresses the 
epicurean filth of the ‘ Hermaphrodite” of 
Beccatelli. True noble modern work should be 
like the Mediaval, without style, but suited to the 
wants and habits of its place ; thoroughly practical, 
but should express the whole poetry of national 
English tradition as it has been handed down to 
us. What can be more lovely than the Sussex 
homesteads? Are they not all English? Is not 
the poetry of home expressed in them ? 
Quam DILEcTA. 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue first meeting of the Society for the 
Michaelmas Term was held on Thursday, 29th 
October, in the Philosophical Society’s Rooms; 
Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A.,in the chair. After 
the report of the committee for the past year had 
been read and approved, Mr. Fawcett, of Jesus 
College, gave an account of some of the churches 
he had seen in a short excursion through the 
Touraine, &c., in the summer. His account was 
illustrated with various sketches and photographs. 





Sir,—Enclosed herewith I send you a copy of the 
report just presented to the Cambridge Architectural 
Society, as printed in the local newspaper of the 7th inst. 
Is it customary for the secretary of a society to Jaud him- 
self andignore all others but his own friends ? or was the 
society founded for the especial glorification of the secre- 
tary? Surely many other architects must have been 
doing work in the county during the year, and deserving 
of notice. In fact, I know that Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. R. 
Rowe, and Mr. Digby Wyatt, have all been busy; and 
from the omission of their names and works | can only 
draw the conclusion that they are considered by the Cam- 
bridge Society as nobodies. 

The architect’s name appears to be carefully omitted in 
the paragraph attacking the new Lecture Rooms. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the secretary or of the com- 
mittee, tome, at least of Mr. Salvin’s friends consider 
the statement as unfair and untrue, and aver that the 
building is coming out well. Nor did it appear necessary 
to the concoctor of the report to insert the name of Mr. 
T. Jeckyll, of Norwich, as having carried out the ‘‘ exten- 
sive restoration ’’—he might have added, ‘‘ creditably 
done,’’—at Teversham, although it may be presumed he 
was informed of it; whilst the same omission occurs as 
to the works at Pembroke College. Surely there are 
** several improvements effected.’’ It would have been 
at least civil to have added the name of Mr. Cory, of Car- 
lisle, even if he be not of the Society, and used ‘* red rud ”’ 
to the brickwork. No wonder the report laments the 
lack of increase of members! As one interested in that 
Architectural Society, I should have desired the proposed 
elementary lectures to have embraced Italian and the 
later styles, for the benefit of those who may ‘“ wish to 
acquaint themselves with the principles of architecture.” 

FAIRPLAY. 








BAD LINSEED OIL. 


In the spring I painted a large dining-room four coats, 
the last being a flat: I used what is called American 
turps only, with the linseed oil, that it might harden pro- 
perly. The appearance of the work, when finished, was 
all I could desire. I saw the room in question a few days 
since; it had been hung with pictures, every one of 
which had stuck: upon removing them the paint came 
off close to the plastering : thus the walls are spoiled. The 
general appearance is as though the turps had evaporated, 
leaving a gloss, or that fermentation had been going on 
during the hardening. These being the facts of the case, 
I wish to make a few remarks. If manufacturers will not 
supply genuine linseed oil and turps (for the turps is as 
bad as the oil), the painting trade will fall into disrepute. 
Gentlemen tell me they are in no way induced to have 
work done, either for beautifying or preservation, while 
such bad materials are supplied. In this town (Exeter), 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain genuine white 
lead : this added to the former evils, good work becomes 
impossible. 

Adulteration is not a thing of sudden growth: it has 


deterioration of painters’ material: even our brushes are 
yearly becoming worse. Superadded to all this, is the in- 
creased price of everything, thus rendering the evils com- 
plained of doubly oppressive. Amid this general delin- 
quency, is there not to be found one honest manufacturer 
in this island? It is only to make himself known, and 
honour and fortune await him. Native honesty failing, 
then I recommend leading firms in all large towns to con- 
vene public meetings on this question, and make arrange- 
ments to obtain supplies of genuine material from some 
part of the Continent, where I am sure men will be found 
ready to supply first quality goods for cash, and thus rid 
ourselves and the public of the present source of annoy- 
ance—dishonest manufacturers. NATHANIEL BERLEY. 








CASES UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
PORTABLE BUILDINGS.” 


At the Clerkenwell Police Court, Mr. Gashion, 
of No.1, Lower-road, Islington, was summoned 
by Mr. Godwin, the district surveyor for South 
Islington, for having erected a wooden building in 
the back garden, roof covered with felt, and having 
door and windows. On a subsequent visit by the 
surveyor, defendant had placed four small wheels 
under it, and called it a portable house; and he 
told the magistrate that he made and sold such 
portable houses. There was no proof of this 
being the case, and no means of wheeling the 
building out of the yard. The magistrate con- 
sidered it an evasion of the Act, fined defendant 
20s. for neglecting to give notice, ordered him to 
amend within ten days, and to pay 21s. costs, 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Puice vy. Rust.—In the Lord Mayor’s Court (before the 
Common Serjeant and Jury).—This was an action to 
recover 12/. 15s. for preparing certain plans, making esti- 
mates, and taking out quantities for builders’ tenders. 
Mr. Philmore, in opening the case for plaintiff said, 
‘*« My client is an architect and surveyor of Bedford-row, 
and defendant is a publican of Newgate-street. In the 
month of September last my client was introduced to 
defendant by a Mr. Matthews, whois a builder. Defend- 
ant stated that he required some alterations in his house 
(the Grapes), and plaintiff agreed to make a sketch, 
When it was finished, defendant expressed his approval, 
and plaintiff then made plans, which were sentin. The 
quantities were taken out, and finally plaintiff obtained 
tenders from various builders. At the eleventh hour, 
however, defendant drew in, and urged that he could not 
goon. He has refused to pay plaintiff a very reasonable 
demand, and I shall ask you, gentlemen, to protect pro- 
fessional men against the system which appears now to 
prevail in regard to architects and surveyors.”’ 

Mr. Paice deposed to having done all the work charged 
for. It was suggested at first to advertise for tenders, 
but as the amount was only 150/. witness pointed out the 
expense. When plaintiff had obtained tenders, defendant 
wrote that ‘‘ unforeseen circumstances prevented his 
going on.’’ He refused to pay plaintiff’s bill, and finally 
wanted to give only 5/.—Cross-examined. I did not agree 
to do the work for 5/ , nor was it understood that I was 
only to be paid in the event of the plans being approved 
of. Defendant actually sent my plans to the attorney for 
the owner of the house. Other evidence having been 
given, 

Mr. Charles Smith, who represented defendant, urged 
that plaintiff was not entitled to recover because the 
plans were not approved. Plaintiff agreed to do all the 
work for 5/. Detendant said that the bargain was 51. if 
the plans were approved; if not, nothing. The plans 
were not approved. — Cross-examined. ‘I wrote the 
letter about ‘ unforeseen circumstances.’ ’? — His Lord- 
ship. ‘‘ What were they ?’’—Defendant. ‘I had not the 
money to carry out the work. If I had possessed the 
money, I did not approve of the plan.’”»—His Lordship. 
“Why, you just said that you had sent it to the attor- 
ney.”’— Defendant. ‘‘ I was obliged to, in order that the 
owner of the house might be satisfied.””—His Lordship 
having summed up, the jury almost immediately found a 
erdi ct for the plaintiff. 





LIGHT AND AIR, 


Cocks v. Romaine.—This case, before the Lords Justices 
of Appeal, was an appeal motion to dissolve an injunc- 
tion granted by the Master of the Rolls, restraining the 
defendant from preceeding further with the rebuilding of 
certain premises which have been pulled down, situate 
87, Chancery-lane, adjoining the house of the plaintiff, 
who carries on the business of a chemist and druggist. 
It appears that Mr. Cocks holds the premises, 88, 
Chancery-lane, on lease, from Mr. Nathaniel Powell, of 
Whitefriars Glass Works, City, for a term of twenty-one 
years from the 24th of June, 1860. Mr. Romaine has 
lately pulled down the house which stood next to Mr. 
Cocks’s premises; and according to the presentrespondent 
(Mr. Cocks) was, until stayed by legal process, proceed- 
ing to erect other buildings on the gronnd, and in the 
course of such operations was seriously infringing on his 
rights, The matter involved points of notice to be given 
under the Building Act, and also in reference to a party- 
wall being erected which did not previously exist in the 
old building, and which, it was stated, with the other 
operations, would encroach on the respondent’s premises. 
Mr. Cocks desired that the appellant should be restrained 
from building and raising any wall or walls or other 
buildings, nearer to the boundary line of his premises, or 
to a greater height in any part thereof, than the elevation 
at the same point of the old buildings as they lately 
stood, so as to darken, obscure, or impede the light and 
air previously enjoyed by him. 

The Court decided that the injunction should be dis- 
solved, without any prejudice to the question of costs; 
the defendant to undertake to pull down any building 
which the Court should consider ought to be pulled 
down ; the defendant also to consent to any order which 
the Master of the Rolls might make to advance the 
cause; and the costs of the application to remain till the 
further hearing of the Master of the Rolls, and to be 
costs in the cause. 


Ses 
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NotrrinGHAM ARCHITECTURAL Assoctatioy — 
On the 21st instant, the members of this associa, 
tion made their second excursion of the 
The localities chosen were Bottesford and Sedge 
brook , both of which places proved to be of an. 
derable interest, taken in an antiquarian point of 
view. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Socrgty, — The 
meeting last week was presided over by Mr. W. 
H. Weightman. A discussion took place upon the 
nature and value of the material with which it jg 
proposed by Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich, to coat § 

George’s Hall sculpture. The scale of architecty 
charges, proposed at the annual meeting of the 
Architectural Alliance, was then re-considered 

and subsequently a paper on “ Fresco Painting and 
its Substitutes” was read by Mr. Frank Howard, 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL Assocratioy, — 
The adjourned quarterly meeting of this associa. 
tion was held on Tuesday, the 10th inst., in the 
Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. T, Austin in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year :—President, Mr, 
Dobson ; vice-president, Mr. Pritchett; honorary 
treasurer, Mr. Dunn; honorary secretary, Mr, 
Oliver; honorary solicitor, Mr. G. W. Hodge; 
committee, Mr. Lamb, Mr. Green, Mr. Howison, 
Mr. Austin, and Mr. R. J. Johnson. On the 
motion of Mr. Dunn, seconded by Mr. Oliver, it 
was resolved “ That this association having consi- 
dered the scale of charges proposed by the Archi- 
tectural Alliance, are of opinion that such scale of 
charges is satisfactory, but beg to suggest that the 
form, if possible, be condensed.” On the motion 
of Mr. Peachey, seconded by Mr. Dunn, a special 
committee was appointed to consider the question 
of charges for valuations, and report at next 
meeting. 

THE RvINS OF SWEETHEART ABBry.—A meet- 
ing of the committee of the subscribers for repair. 
ing and preserving the ruins of Sweetheart Abbey, 
was held at Dumfries, on the 21st October. The 
sum of 3371. 15s. 7d. had been expended on the 
ruins. A report was read from Mr. James Foulds, 
who superintended the works, in which the various 
repairs and restorations effected were detailed, 
The work was executed by Mr. J. Robson, builder, 
Drumburn ; and various suggestions made during 
the progress of the work by Mr. Witham, Kirk- 
connell, and Mr. Crombie, architect, Dumfries, 
were adopted. 


Tue Horrn Movement.—A Guernsey hotel 
company, with a capital of 50,000/., is being 
formed on joint-stock principles in London. The 
promoter, Mr. W. Southwood, of London, C.E, 
has contracted for the purchase of Castle Carey, 
the present residence of the Lieutenant Governor 
of the island, in order to form the nucleus of the 
hotel, which is to be completed by large additions 
to the present building. A bathing place for 
ladies is to be a feature in the project. Mr. Gar- 
ling, architect, is to design the necessary works. 


Tux Drinxina Fountain Movement.—At 
Watford, a drinking fountain has just been inau- 
gurated. The local Board of Health have placed 
it on the site, opposite the Corn Exchange, where 
the old town-pump stood. The fountain 18 of 
polished granite with a stone base, and is reached 
by a flight of stone steps. It is surmounted bya 
bronze cupola, from which the water flows i @ 
horizontal direction. On the granite is engraved 
the simple inscription, in gilt letters, “ Erected 
by Subscription, 1863.” 

Tur GInGELL Memorrat Crock, East-Hat.— 
The new church at East-Ham, Essex, from the 
designs of Mr. Blomfield, architect, and conse 
crated a short time since, has just had 4 
clock presented and fixed in the tower, from = 
of money left for that purpose by the late ; 
Gingell, Jun., salesman, Whitechapel. The -— 
bears the designation of the “Gingell Memor! 
Clock,” with an appropriate tablet to the memory 
of the donor. Mr. Joseph Fairn, turret-coe 
maker to her Majesty, made the clock to om om 
from the same design as a clock with four di ia 
for Scone Palace, the seat of the Earl of Mansfield. 

An Enormous Parr oF SHEARS.— — 
Tangye, Brothers, and Price, of the — 
Works, Parade, Birmingham, have just comp e of 
for the Russian Government, an immense eed 
shears, weighing 24 tons, having a power 0 an 
sure equal to 1,000 tons, and able to snip to ea 
a cold bar of iron half a foot square. The oe 
trivance is technically described as a “ —_ . 
hydraulic shearing machine, with open —- the 
and it is said to be, if not the largest, at leas 
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been going on for years. I have observed a general 





most powerful article of the kind ever made. 
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Baptist CHAPEL, RHYL: Gorp ,WaTCcH TO 
az Ancuitect.—Early this year the opening of 
this little chapel took place. The committee have 
‘gst presented the architect, Mr. F. D. Johnson, 
tf Birmingham, with a gold watch as a testimonial 
of their approval of his designs of the edifice. 


ANoTHER CONFLAGRATION AT ALDERSHOTT.— 
No less than seventy-six horses out of eighty-eight 
have been destroyed in a stable near the barrack 
department, and belonging to the military train. 
The fire originated with one of the lamps hung 
upinthe stable. It broke out about half-past five 
in the morning, and in fifteen minutes the whole 
wasin a blaze. The stable, like the rest of the 
camp buildings, was of course a wooden one. The 
estimated amount of damage is between 4,000/. 
and 5,0002. How much would have been saved at 
Aldershott if our warning at first had been 
attended to! 


MemoriIat TO Rev. Dr. Durr.—The Calcutta 
correspondent of the Times, in his letter of the 
93rd ult., communicates the following intelli- 
gence: —“ A movement is now being set afoot all 
over India to raise a memorial to Dr. Duff, the 
great missionary ; who, after a career of a third of 
a century, has been ordered to Scotland by the 
doctors. Sir C. Trevelyan, his coadjutor thirty 
years ago in the work of Hindoo enlightenment, 
and the Bishop of Calcutta, are at its head. It is 
proposed to build a memorial hall bearing his 
name, in the place of educational buildings about 
to be erected by Government in Calcutta. The 
hall is to be a reproduction, in marble from 
Carrara, of the Maison Carrée of Nimes, and will 
be devoted to meetings of a Christian and cognate 
character. The Bengalese have held an enthu- 
siastic meeting, under the presidency of the native 
judge, the Hon. Semlonath Pundit. A sum of 
15,0007. will meet the expense. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RaAlLway Pas- 
SENGERS AND GUARDS.—This ever-recurring ques- 
tin is referred to by a correspondent, “J. E.,” 
who suggests the simple expedient of loud bells 
outside the carriages, with bellpulls within; but 
one great obstacle to this and many other modes 
of communication already and often suggested 
being adopted by railway directors is the per- 
petual risk of idle and mischievous persons or 
children stopping trains in transit unnecessarily, 
and thus not only wasting the time both of pas- 
sengers and officials, but incurring the peril of 
real dangers from delay, &c. We are persuaded, 
as we have long been, that the only remedy for 
the admitted evils and dangers arising from want 
of communication between guards and passengers 
(between passengers and drivers is quite out of 
the question), would be to give the guards power 
to pass along the train, either through the car- 
riages, as in America, or outside, There are diffi- 
culties here also, but they are mere money 
obstacles, and do not affect the propriety or safety 
of the proposal. As it is, to call the man perched 
and imprisoned in a cage by the re-assuring name 
ofa guard is absurd and ridiculous. Our corre- 
spondent also ventilates another old proposal, to 
have railway carriages lightly but strongly made 
of wrought iron instead of splintery wood, 


Cuzap Rainways IN THE Nortu oF Scor- 
IAND.—Sir J. D. Elphinstone sends to the Times 
an account of the great length of railways made 
in the north of Scotland at a cheap rate. He 
sys:—“ For the last fifteen years I have been 
eogaged in carrying out a system of railways to 
supply the wants of the counties of Aberdeen and 

anff, which is now almost completed. The whole 
will extend, in main line and branches, to above 
190 miles, of which 180 miles are open and in full 
*peration, completely exhausting the wants of 
these counties.” Among them is “the main line 
from Aberdeen to Keith, forming part of the 
through line from that city to Inverness, 53} 
wiles: it is double for seven miles 3; from there, land 
taken and over bridges constructed for a double 
ine, two long viaducts over the rivers Don and 

‘veron, heavy rock cuttings, expensive town 
Property in the vicinity of Aberdeen, and 85,0007. 
Preliminary (Parliamentary) expenses, cost 14,0007. 
i — There is also the “Strathspey Rail- 

> at miles,—two expensive crossings of the 
wildest pey, one of the largest, and certainly the 
ne » Tiver in Scotland; two of the Fiddoch, 
har a unruly stream ; a short tunnel, heavy 

‘i uttings, and other works,—7,5007. per mile. 

ne, considering the works, is probably 

‘ ane line that has ever been executed.” 
nile ner lines Tange from 6,500/. to 9,0002. a 
lit ig aan majority of the works on these lines 
ieee J are of granite, most solid and sub- 
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Paris ScHoors oF Drsien.—The Science and 
Art Department has directed Mr. : Raimbach, 
master of the Birmingham School of /\rt, to visit 
and report upon the works of the students of 
French Schools of Design, now exhibiting in one 
of the galleries of the Palais de l’Industrie, in the 
Champs Elysées, in connexion with thé Exposition 
of Art applied to manufactures, 


Rattway Returns.—The traffic ;receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for 
the week ending the 3lst of October; on 11,028 
miles, to 586,880/., and for the corresponding 
week of last year on 10,578 miles, to 564,2001., 
showing an increase of 450 miles and of 22,6807. 
in the receipts. The total receipts qf the week 
show a decrease of 12,704/., as compared with 
those of the preceding week. 


Bow Bertis.—These bells were rang for the 
first: time on the birthday of George <II., June 4, 
1762. The following account of the:r weight is 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that 


year :— cwt. qs. lb. 
SSS DG cv pdcenaseceucee 8 $ 7 
DMs vecdendseccsseas 9 2 
SM se “cadapededesexcas 10 } 4 
- me  wauadadudeawceds 12 ¢ 7 
AGS... ausnsasevewecees 13 i] 24 
GU cs ddestudscccouacs 17 @ 1l 
BON in saveddcvuseaeeas 20 % 26 
Ws. ‘sesudiavigeunedd 24 2 5 
Gi gu. - axceteaesatacdae 34 2 6 
BGG Sp Secetewcdveccese 53 2 22 


The total weight is about 20 tons, 14. ewt. 41b.,— 
a heavy amount of metal to be put in motion at 
the great height at which the bells are placed in 
the tower of the church. 


SatEs.—At the Mart, by Messrs. Tebb, Bro- 
thers: Freehold ground-rent of 1/7. 10s. per 
annum, secured on No. 5, Prince’s-street, Totten- 
ham, 25/. ; freehold ground-rent of 5/, per annum, 
secured on Nos. 19 and 20, Queen-st#eet, Totten- 
ham, 95/.; freehold ground-rent of 18/. 183. per 
annum, secured on Nos. 9 to 12, The Terrace, 
White Hart-lane, Tottenham, 538/.; freehold 
ground-rent of 667. per annum, secured on the 
Compasses public-house, Queen-strest, also two 
houses, Nos. 1 and 2, Queen-strect, and two 
houses in Prospect-place, White Hari-lane, 9007. ; 
freehold ground-rent of 4/7. 10s. per annum, 
secured on a beer-shop situate at the corner of 
Prospect-place, 115/.; freehold ground-rent of 
5/. 5s. per annum, secured on Nos. 3, 4, and 5, 
Queen-street, 145/.; freehold ground-rent of 211. 
per annum, secured on Nos. 8 to 13, Queen-street, 
380/.; freehold ground-rent of 67. per annum, 
secured on Nos. 14 and 15, Queen-street, 135/.— 
By Mr. Marsh: Leasehold, the ground lease of a 
mansion, being No. 5, Upper Belgrave-street, held 
for an unexpired term of 604 years from Christ- 
mas, 1863, at a ground-rent of 15/7. per annum, 
and subject, in addition, to a charge of 190/. per 
annum until Christmas, 1883, let at 400/. per 
annum, 3,820/. 


APPARATUS FOR EXTINGUISHING Frrzs, &c.— 
New patents are now turning up which confuse 
the mind with ideas of old inventions. We had 
thought the plan of fitting up water-pipes in 
buildings, with the view of extinguishing fires in 
them, was not new; but perhaps the right plan 
of doing so has only now been hit upon. Letters 
patent have been granted to Mr. Hexry Burridge, 
builder, for the invention of “improvements in 
apparatus for extinguishing fires, applicable also 
for ventilating and fumigating, and tor supplying, 
delivering, and distributing fluids.” The pro- 
visional specification says, “ My apparatus con- 
sists in the employment of a service-pipe or pipes, 
connected to and communicating with one or 
more perforated pipes, tubes, troughs, jets, 
gratings, or plates arranged in the form of a 
framework or otherwise; the said service-pipe or 
pipes being also connected to and cemmunicating 
with a hose or hoses, which may be attached as 
desired to a supply of water. In applying my 
apparatus to houses and other land structures, the 
service-pipe, combined with taps, plugs, or other 
controlling agents, may be conducted up the 
inside or outside walls (or both), or between the 
walls and through the walls into the rooms or 
interior; or it may be conducted through the 
decks in ships or other vessels; and. connected to 
the perforated pipes, troughs, gratings, or other 
perforated appliances, which being ia the interior 
of the rooms or other parts of the structure, at 
the ceiling, wall, or elsewhere, water, steam, or 
other agent may be at once projected in case of 
fire from the ceiling, walls, or other convenient 
parts on to the flames in the interior... ... The 
apparatus may be applied for ventilating, fumi- 
gating, and supplying, delivering, or distributing 
fluids.” 








ProposED New Town NEAR THE BaNKS OF 
THE THamEs.— We understand that the plans 
and specifications for the erection of about 110 
villas, on the “Flowers Farm” Estate, at Pang- 
bourne, on leases of 999 years, are now completed, 
and are exhibited at many of the stations on the 
Great Western Railway. This freehold property 
belongs to Mrs. Breedon, of Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Mr. W. Radcliffe the solicitor, and Mr. New- 
man the architect, both of Ryde, are engaged in 
the undertaking. 


ANCIENT PyRAMID IN CaLiIForNrIA.—Another 
of those numerous evidences of a civilized an- 
tiquity in the “ New World,” has just turned up, 
it seems, in the shape of a great stone pyramid, 
composed of courses from 18 inches to nearly 
3 feet in thickness, and 5 to 8 feet in length. 
It has a level top of more than 50 feet square, 
though it is said to be evident from the remains 
that it was once completed. This pyramid dif- 
fers, in some respects, from the Egyptian pyramids, 
being more slender or pointed, and the outer sur- 
face of the blocks being cut to an angle, that gave 
the structure, when new and complete, a smooth 
or regular surface from top to bottom. 


PROPOSED TUNNEL UNDER THE MERSEY.—A 
plan has been suggested by Mr. T. J. Epwarps, 
Tranmere, to make a tunnel under the river. It 
would commence, according to the Albion, on the 
Cheshire side in the low land at the corner of 
Camden and Conway streets, which is only about 
26 feet above the level of the Old Dock sill, pro- 
ceeding thence to the north of the Woodside 
Landing-stage under the river, and emerging on 
the Liverpool side at the corner of Whitechapel 
and Preston-street. The length of the tunnel 
would be 3,400 yards, with descending gradients 
from the termini to the centre of the tunnel 
under the river of one in forty. It is also part of 
the plan to construct a branch tunnel for con- 
necting the goods line with the London and North- 
western railway, passing under Byrom-street at 
one end, and a connexion with the Birkenhead 
Railway for the goods traffic and a through pas- 
senger traffic from Whitechapel to Chester at the 
other end. Mr. Edwards estimates that the works 
may be executed for 400,000/. 


SaniTaRy EFFECTS OF GOOD DRAINAGE AND 
WatER.—It appears that for the quarter just 
ended the rate of mortality in Salisbury has been 
extraordinarily low, the deaths out of a population 
of over 9,000 having been only 20, while the 
average number of deaths in the corresponding 
quarter for many years previous to the introduc- 
tion of a proper system of drainage and water- 
works was 50; and since these works, for the last 
eight years, the average has been 37. The 
average annual number of deaths for the eight 
years preceding the completion of the drainage 
(excluding the cholera year) was 243, or 27 in 
1,000, and for the same period since, 193, or 21 
in 1,000, an actual reduction of almost one-fourth 
of the whole number. With just 50 deaths per 
annum less than usual during the last eight years, 
Salisbury is now looked upon as one of the very 
healthiest cities in the kingdom. If an equally 
low rate of mortality had prevailed in London 
during the last quarter, only about 450 persons 
would have died each week, instead of the num- 
bers actually recorded,—about 1,250. 


THE “Boxe or Sr. Atpan’s.”—In Notes and 
Queries are some curious particulars of the more 
modern history of this very ancient book. About 
fifty years since it belonged to the library of the 
Hickmans, of Thonock Hall, Gainsborough, and 
was cast aside, with other “rubbish,” because it 
had not a handsome binding, and, indeed, was 
without boards at all. A gardener named Naylor, 
who dabbled in books, got leave to appropriate 
some of the rubbish, and the Boke of St. Alban’s, 
which was amongst it, long lay on a kitchen 
shelf, till the housewife got tired of perpetually 
dusting it, and the book was sold for 9d., being 
9 lb. weight, at a penny per lb. It afterwards 
got into hands a little less unappreciative of its 
great rarity and value, and sold for 3s. Again it 
changed hands for two guineas; and again, for 
seven guineas, to a knowing bookseller named 
Stark, who was doubtless considered a fool for 
doing so, but who took it to London, and sold it 
to the Right Hon. T. Grenville for between 
seventy and eighty guineas. It is now in Show- 
case VIII., in the King’s Library of the British 
Museum, and bears the following label :—“ The 
book of St. Alban’s. The bokys of Haukying and 
Huntyng, and also of Coot armuris. Written by 
Dame Juliana Barnes, or Berners, Prioress of 
Sopwell Nunnery. Printed at St. Alban’s in 
1486. Bequeathed by the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Grenville.” 
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Tur Lorp Mayor’s WORKMEN.—We are glad 
to be able to mention that the Lord Mayor, on 
the 9th instant, gave a holiday to all his work- 
men, and in the evening provided for them an 
excellent dinner at the Whittington Club. 


THe Merszy Dock Boarp. — Loan oF 
875,000/.—After a long and animated discussion 
at their meeting on Thursday, the Board decided 
to adopt the recommendations presented by a 
special committee appointed to consider the new 
plans for dock works, and to apply to Parliament 
in the next session for power to borrow a sum of 
850,000/., to be applied in the making of the 
purchases, and in the construction of the new 
dock works on the Liverpool side of the river, 
included in the plans agreed to by the committee. 
It was afterwards resolved to increase the amount 
to 875,000/., in order to include the purchase of 
some additional lands, 


TELEGRAPHIC. — An important operation in 
connexion with the telegraphic system in Ireland 
—one by which it is alleged the American news 
will be received in the metropolis six hours earlier 
than at present—has just been completed. This 
is the laying of the wire completing direct com- 
munication between Cape Clear and London.—— 
The American Minister, Clay, writes from St. 
Petersburg to Washington, “ They have granted 
me a telegraph-line charter, the line to run from 
the mouth of the Amoor River to America. It 
will unite all the continents, and be the great 
work of the age. It will illustrate my mission to 
this country.” 


THETFORD STEEPLES.—One dark night not 
many years ago the steeple of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Thetford, quietly fell down, so that no 
one knew of its downfall till daylight revealed the 
state of matters on the following morning. The 
church was speedily restored. A like fate seems 
now to threaten the older and greater steeple of 
St. Peter’s Church. A portion of its masonry has 
suddenly given way and fallen to the ground. 
It was found that both the buttresses forming the 
north and south angles of the western side had 
some rather threatening flaws, and a meeting of 
the churchwardens was held, and they ordered 
the necessary repairs to be immediately done. 
Strong iron bolts will therefore be inserted through 
the steeple. 


Tuz Empty Horers at THE NiEw SMITH- 
FIELD CaTTLE-MARKET.—For the most part these 
huge and expensive buildings seem to have been 
a losing speculation. For years they have been 
unoccupied. Outside the limits of the market 
there are certain houses which have been made 
for taverns, that are also of considerable pro- 
portions, but which have had but a limited amount 
of trade. These we believe have been matters of 
private speculation. One of them has been 
altered in its interior arrangements, and let in 
rooms for the families of working people. The 
whole of the apartments were readily taken, and 
many more of the same kind were in request. 
We have before suggested that the market taverns 
belonging to the corporation should be adapted to 
a similar purpose. Better make these places into 
wholesome dwellings for a large number, at a 
considerable profit, than to leave them standing 
idle. 


Gas.—The Rotherham Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend after the rate of 10 per cent. 
on A stock, 8 per cent. on B stock and on D 
shares (so far as the latter are paid up), for the 
past half-year; and that half a year’s arrear of 
dividend, at the rate of 2 per cent. (unpaid in 
former years), on A stock be also paid free from 
income-tax.— The Brecon Gas Company have 
resolved to reduce the price of their gas from 
6s. to 5s. per 1,000 feet.—The extensive alter- 
ations and additions that have been going on 
for some time at the Reading Gas Works are 
nearly completed. About 10,0007. have been 
expended. At King’s-road, the works have been 
almost entirely remodelled, and the most mo- 
dern improvements have been introduced. A 
new retort-house has been erected, capable of 
producing something like half a million cubic feet 
of gas per diem. An immense chimney has been 
raised, and condensers upon a new principle have 
been added. The retort-house is covered with an 
iron roof, the work being executed by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and the retorts have been set by Mr. Lloyd, 
of Wandsworth. Various other improvements 
have been effected. The plans and specifications 
for the various works were prepared by Mr. R. P. 
Spice, of London, gas engineer ; and were carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Strachan, 
the general manager. 





SMITHFIELD.— Preparations are being made for 
the commencement of the works for the construc- 
tion of the Dead Meat and Poultry Market, Smith- 
field, London. The houses and buildings extending 
from the corner of Smithfield-bars to West-street, 
including the Ram Inn and several houses in 
Smithfield-bars are being hoarded in. The mate- 
rials will be sold, and the houses razed to the 
ground. The remains of the sheep and pig pens 
will also be removed, and the site cleared for the 
above purpose. 

Ratina.—A Scotch case in the House of Lords, 
which has been only recently reported in the law 
journals, adds another authority to the many that 
have accumulated on the application of the prin- 
ciple of rating to the peculiar cases of waterworks, 
gasworks, railways, and such like, where the value 
in each parish is difficult to be ascertained, be- 
cause it is difficult to determine at what part of 
the entire works the profits arise. In this case a 
Waterworks Company was empowered to make 
reservoirs and let sites for mills on the banks of 
the waterfalls, at rents to be paid by the mill- 
owners in respect of the water power of which 
they had the use. These rents were held to be 
rightly included as part of the annual rateable 
value of the waterworks. This was the case of 
Shaw’s Waterworks Company v. Greenock Police 
Trustees. 


Accipents. — At the Staffordshire County 
Lunatic Asylum, now in course of erection at 
Burntwood, two men, with a labourer who assisted 
them, were removing the centres from a cellar 
arch, when they also removed the centres from an 
adjoining arch, which was not necessary; and 
thus they caused the first to fall, The arch 
buried two of them, but they were soon extricated. 
One had his thigh and one of his ribs broken : the 
other was somewhat bruised; whilst the third 
escaped unhurt. The arch which fell has been 
replaced.——A carriage shed has been blown 
down at the Brighton Station. The shed was 
made a complete wreck. At the time it was 
damaged it contained about ten or twelve car- 
riages.——One of the chimney stalks of the Midton 
Bleachworks, Lochwinnoch, a structure 200 feet 
high, says a Glasgow paper, and not long erected, 
was thrown down lately by the fury of the wind. 
Fortunately it fell clear of the works, and did not 
hurt any one. 

Liverpoort ScHoor or Art.—The annual pre- 
sentation of prizes awarded by Government has 
been made. The meeting was held in the sculpture 
gallery at the Liverpool Institute, in Mount- 
street. The attendance was very numerous. Mr. 
C.S. Samuell, the chairman of the art committee, 
took the chair. The chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, said that, taking eighteen of the 
largest schools in the country, the average num- 
ber of national medallions that had been taken 
was two, whereas their school had taken three 
such medallions—a largely increased per centage— 
besides considerably above the average number 
of local medals. He concluded by reading a 
letter from Mr. Ruskin, who had been invited to 
preside, but was at present in Zurich. Professor 
Elliot was invited to say a few words on the con- 
nexion of science and art. He always considered 
that the two ought to be inseparably united. In 
his own department, viz., mathematics, he could 
see great evil arising from their separation. 
Arithmetical instruction suffered much from the 
absence of theory; geometrical from the absence 
of practice. Schools of art were necessarily con- 
fined to the practical, colleges to the theoreticul, 


but an ordinary school education ought to blend 


the two together. He then spoke of the pre- 
Raffaellite school of painting, and the disputes to 
which it had given rise, while no one could tell 
us precisely what the word meant. He thought 
science might throw some light upon that, and 
afford a criterion by which to judge of the com- 
parative merits of that and the common system. 
It was in vain, he said, to adduce in its favour the 
views taken by photography. The peculiar cha- 
racter of these depended wholly on the kind of 
lens employed. With a full-sized lens the effect 
is precisely that of the post-Raffaellite school : 
when a stop is placed over the lens, with a narrow 
opening, the scene is changed at once into pre- 
Raffaellite. An eye with a very small pupil, on 
looking through a small hole in a card, will see a 
pre-Raffaellite view. 








TENDERS. 


For building house! on the Drake estate, New Cross. 
Mr. John Jenkins, architect :— 


LEY ETT OL €948 10 0 
OO RS 948 0 0 
BRRTED cece scessssccevccesecees 945 0 0 
TOG ccccccccccccccccs eeacaces “Ce OS 





For new warehouse in Rutland-street, Leicester, {or 


Mr. Robert Walker. 


Quantities supplied :— 


Fox, Brothers 
Neale 
Smith 


Middleton... 
Chambers... 


Osborne, Brothers (accepted).. 


eeeeereecessese 





Mr. Francis Drake, 


eooocococo 





architect, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For ten houses, offices, and boundary walls, for Mr 
John Foxon, Leicester. Mr. Francis Drake, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— ’ 


Middleton (accepted).......+.. 


£1,220 0 





For Carmelite Convent and Church, Hales-place, Can. 
terbury, for Miss Hales. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect 
Quantities supplied by Mr. S. Marples :— y 


For farm buildings, boundary wall, and cottages, 


Smith 





Smith & Son ...cecessee eocce 
Greengate 
Spooner 
Henderson 


eee eeereeseresese 


ee reeeseseseseresere 


Cree cessor eeeesere 


32,097 


28,174 


coocoocooccoocso 





E. welby Pugin, architect :— 


T’Anson 


Smith & Son.. 


Cowland...... soak eoccce eas 


Henderson 


cece reeeeesesesereseees 





cooocoo 





eooocooeoscoceoo 


= 


eooocoso 


For alterations and additions to two houses in Spring. 
street, Paddington, for Mr. G. Browning. Mr, Arthur 
Evers, architect :— 


Burdett ....cccccecs eecevee vo00e £925 0 0 
Darby... ..cccccccccccccscce ecooe 870 0 0 
Langridge. .occccccccsccceccccce 855 0 0 
WIR sates cenescsecerecesevecs 768 0 0 





For erecting four houses, with shops and warehouse, 
Mr. Henry Jarvis, 


New Kent-road, for Messrs. Bowes. 


architect :— 


Lloyd ..cccccccee eco cccecccece 


RObINSON .ccccccececes 
Tarrant 


RROMDEGR . os ccevscccsvceeveve 


Marsland & Son 


£5,630 
4,965 


— 
. 
iJ 
J 
~ 
eocooooco 





eoocco 


For the erection of a pair of villa residences at South 
Norwood. Mr. G. 8S. Temple, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


BRCATBUIN iscs ccs cwonccees eee 
King, Burton, & Co. .cccccccce 
Nicholson & Son.......eeeeeee 


1,664 


_ 
- 
— 
2 
i 
coccso 





eceocco 


For new shop front and repairs to a house in North- 
street, Guildford, for Mr. G. P. Shepherd. Mr. H. Peak, 
architect :— 


Mason 
Pollard 


ee eeereceresesereseee 


0 
288 0 
0 
0 





eoocococ 


For additions and alterations at No. 30, High-street, 
Guildford, for Mr. J. Leggatt. Mr. H. Peak, architect:— 


Garnett 





£673 0 


Mason ..ccoe 672 10 
Moon & Son.. 666 0 
Nye secccccce eoeeeceresesee eoecse 049 0 
POMBRG: 00.00 ccecesecoes esecesieve 585 0 
DBDs SDS ov cece cess cusessee 555 0 





0 


For works in formation of new show-room and other 
alterations at No. 3, Berners-street, for Messrs. F araday 
& Son. Mr. R. H. Burden, architect :— 


For erecting a new wool wi 
Bishopsgate, 
architect. 


Child & Son 
Woodward 
Carter & Son (accepted) 


seeeeeee 





for Mr. J. Cooper. 


ham and Mr. James Dudley :— 


ir of small semi-detached houses, 
E. for Mr. H. Mr. Hertert 


S.E., 
tect. 


Oxford & Co. ...scccceee eo ceee 622,500 


Piper & Wheeler 
Adamson & Sons 
J. & C. PANSON.. .ceeceseees 
DOWMDS ...cececcsccvcvescccs 
Browne & Robinson 

Trollope & CO.....eeeseseeere 
Newman & Mann.... . 
Coleman ....cecseces . 
Ashby & SOMS..ceceseedccvece 
BrasS....cccccccecsces cecccce 
Hill & Sons.......2cececcceee 


eeeesececece 





eococoocooocesoooo 





for Mr, H. W. Swayne. 
Quantities not supplied :— 
Thomas 
Rawlins 
Francis & Son 
Glenn, Brothers 


Drake’.. 


Smith 
Everest 


eeeeeeseeeres 


Humphries & Co. ..ceseeeees 
Blofield ..sscesecers . 


eee reeererseeseeesere 


eo eecereeeeesesese sere 


Cushing ..cccccecerscoccsocees 





eococecececeoco 


arehouse, New-street, 
Mr. Herbert Williams, 
Quantities furnished by Mr. Gordon Stan- 


eoocooocececoso 


Erith, Kent, 
Ford, archi- 


eSeooocooocoeccoece|co 





